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FRANCIS PARKMAN (1) 


No other American historian has quite the same appeal 
to the people of Western Pennsylvania as has Francis Park- 
man. He was not only the first historian to give us the true 
narrative of the French and English struggle that occurred 
in the Upper Ohio Valley, but so well did he portray that 
great event that it has not yet been necessary for anyone 
else to attempt to re-write it. It therefore seems most 
appropriate that on this, the one hundredth anniversary 
of his birth, some attention be paid to our first true histor- 
ian of Western Pennsylvania. 

Francis Parkman was born September 16, 1823, in 
Boston. His father, Francis Parkman Sr., was the min- 
ister of the New North Church of that city, while his 
mother, Caroline Hall of Medford, was descended from the 
Reverend John Cotton. Her grandfather and her great- 
grandfather had been ministers; and in spite of the tend- 
ency now-a-days to deprecate the Puritan divines who 
ruled with an iron hand, nevertheless it was an undeniable 
asset to any child to be descended from such a line of 
ancestors. 

In a material way this youth was also fortunate. His 
paternal grand-father, Samuel Parkman, was a rich Boston 
merchant, and his mansion in Bowdoin Square was one of 
the show places of the city. And young Francis made his 
home there for some years before entering College. 


(1). Read before the Social Science Club of the University 
___ of Pittsburgh at the December meeting, 1923. _ 
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2 Francis Parkman 

As a child he was quite frail, almost a weakling phys- 
ically, but possessed an active vigorous mind. When eight 
years old his parents placed him on a farm out at Medford, 
where he lived for four years. He attended the village 
school, but according to his own statement, spent most of 
his time roaming about through the woods and fields. At 
the age of twelve he was called back to Boston, placed in 
Chauncy Hall, where he prepared himself for entrance to 
Harvard. Referring to his diary again, we find that in 
his fifteenth and sixteenth years he was stirred by an ir- 
resistable passion to be out doors all the time. He says, 
“IT determined to make my physique the equal] of a young 
American Indian”, and while at Harvard we find him tak- 
ing long walks every day, or riding horseback out in the 
country. He says he acquired great muscular strength, 
and obtained permission from his parents to spend each 
summer in the White mountains, the Adirondacks, or in 
the forests of Maine and Canada. 


Here was a youth possessed of dynamic force, and also 
gifted with an excellent style in English composition. If 
these two could only be combined some valuable historical 
productions were sure to follow! 


It was in his sophomore year he tells us that he de- 
cided to write an historical novel with the American wild- 
erness as a background. He adds, “This inspiration soon 
crystallized into a plan for writing a story of what was 
then called “The Old French War, for here it seemed to 
me, the forest drama was more stirring and the forest 
stage more thronged with appropriate actors than in any 
other passage of our history.” 


For the cause of History this was a momentous de- 
cision, but if we are to believe the boy’s diary, his father 
looked upon the decision as an unpardonable mistake. Time 
does not permit a detailed discussion of the arguments 
and inducements made by the father in an effort to have 
his son pursue the only other respectable profession of 
that day next to the ministry,—that of law. For the 
moment, the father had his way, for upon graduating 
from Harvard, young Parkman entered upon the study of 
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law. But during his second year in the Law School he 
broke down in health, and suffered almost complete loss 
of eyesight for several months. But turning to his diary 
again, we find that even in this affliction, “labor became 
a passion, and rest was intolerable”. In spite of the fact 
that he sought social pleasure and enjoyment to offset his 
burning passion for study, his physical condition grew 
worse and he suffered what we would today call a nervous 
collapse. 


Such was his condition in the year 1945, when he de- 
cided to throw aside his studies and go forth into the great 
West. Here was a youth twenty-two years old, broken in 
body and almost sightless, going forth on an expedition 
which he had planned with as much detail and even with 
a more fixed determination in his heart than can be ascribed 
to any other personal expedition with which I am familiar. 
His purpose was two-fold, (1) to regain his former bodily 
strength and (2) to obtain at first hand a thorough know- 
ledge of “forest drama” and Indian life. “I hoped,” he said, 
“by exchanging books and documents for horse and rifle 
to gain three objects at once:—health, use of sight, and 
personal knowledge of savage life.” 


So in May, 1846 he, with his cousin Quincy Adams Shaw 
appeared at Westport Landing, now the site of Kansas 
City, Mo. Here they obtained a guide, and with three rid- 
ing horses, three lead horses, a wagon and two mules, 
they set out for Ft. Laramie. 


The interesting and valuable feature of this trip to 
the future historian was the note-book he kept, in which 
he jotted down his daily observations. From these notes 
he dictated the articles entitled the “Oregon Trail’ and 
which appeared serially in the Knickerbocker Magazine 
of 1847. It was on this first trip across the plains and in- 
to the Rockies that Parkman obtained his so-called first 
hand knowledge of the way the Indian actually lived. He 
sought for facts, and no attempt was made to pass over 
those traits of savage life that formed such a large part of 
his story. Their superstition, the treachery, their cruelty, 
filth, freedom and stupidity, are set forth in bold facts. 
No coloring or sentiment is to be found in these articles. 
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And here running through these chapters that make 
up the “Oregon Trail” one finds traits of character crop- 
ping out in Parkman’s life that might be described as a 
certain aloofness, egotism, or almost snobbishness. For 
example, he could not tolerate the other emigrants with 
whom he necessarily came in contact on the plains. He 
speaks disrespectfully not only of their ignorance, but of 
their poverty and shabby clothes, “domestic tailoring” as 
he called it. He didn’t have much patience with their whole- 
some familiarity—spirit of the comradcie as we would 
call it today. Their shocking and insolent manner reach- 
ed its height when some of the men in Doniphon’s Volun- 
teers dared to inquire “An who air you? Where do you 
live when you’re to home?” and when one of them in a low 
gutteral voice inquired “who is your partner over there’ ?, 
meaning Mr. Shaw. 

These back-woodsmen from Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Missouri, the men who were to become the plainsmen of a 
later period, and who were in time to possess the prairies 
of the great west, and whose spirit and patient plodding 
were to make an empire of that west, were uncouth, illbred 
creatures of lower class, with whom this hot tempered, 
restless, passionate son of a famous Boston family did not 
care to come in contact. And here we may insert this com- 
ment, that had young Parkman attempted to thrust him- 
self into any other field aside from that of describing the 
physical contest for the struggle of the American contin- 
ent, he certainly would have been pronounced a dismal fail- 
ure. Wisely he stayed within that field in which he was 
qualified to write—the physical and the romantic, leaving 
to others the more delicate task of the social and economic 
side of American history. 

But to return to the story of Parkman’s life, we find 
him in the autumn of 1846, after he had completed his five 
months journey across the plains and back, suffering a 
complete collapse. The glaring sunlight had permanently 
weakened his vision, in fact he was now almost blind. His 
brain was feverish with plans for writing his great history 
of the French and English struggle for the American con- 
tinent. But for eighteen months now he had to discard 
all efforts in this line. 
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Finally in the spring of 1848 he had recovered suffic- 
iently to enable him to turn again to his one dominating 
desire, and made his first attempt at writing the opening 
chapter of “The Conspiracy of Pontiac’. He tells us that 
for years this idea had been uppermost in his plans, and for 
the past seven years he had been studying Indian history 
and ethnology, and had permitted this subject to occupy his 
mind to the exclusion of everything else. “My mind was 
filled with impressions, experiences, and information that 
I had gleaned from books, documents, and records, and 
which were burning to be set down.” 

And now comes the most self-sacrificing and trying 
period of the man’s career. Physically an invalid, and with 
eyes so weak that he could not use them to even sign his 
name, yet he was determined to “carry on,” and here I 
quote from his own words. “The documents collected were 
read to me by friends and relatives at times when the brain 
was least rebellious, and I wrote without use of sight by 
means of a sort of a literary gridiron, laid on the page to 
guide the hand. For some months the average rate of pro- 
gress did not exceed three or four lines a day, and the chap- 
ters thus composed were afterwards re-written. If, as I 
was told, brain work was poison, the dose was homeopathic 
and the effect was good, for within a year I could generally 
work with the eyes of others, two hours or more a day, and 
in about three years the book was finished.” 


The same year in which he completed the manuscript 
of his book, 1850, when he was twenty-seven years old, 
he married. His wife was the daughter of his attending 
physician, the noted Dr. Jacob Bigelow. But happy as 
their married life proved to be, it was cut short. Three 
sons were born to this union, but one died in 1857, and 
the following year his wife died in the eighth year of their 
married life. 


Meantime, in 1851, he had found a publisher for his 
“Conspiracy of Pontiac” but its appearance met with an 
indifferent reception. If you have examined this work 
recently you will remember that it devotes several pages 
to a tiresome discussion of the different tribes of the 
American Indians, discussing in minutest detail the habits 
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and customs of each. This is followed by more than one 
hundred pages of the history of the French and British 
colonies in America. All of this forms somewhat of a pre- 
lude to the main narrative. But when the story itself is 
reached it is absorbing and well told. On the whole, how- 
ever, one is inclined to agree with Theodore Parker, who 
when asked by Parkman to tell him what he thought of 
the book replied: “The title indicates that the Conspiracy 
of Pontiac is the chief theme; but in the book itself it 
seems that this is not exactly so; that other things are 
not quite enough subordinated to the main theme so as 
to give unity to the whole. The barn is a little too near 
the house, and the shed a little too prominent for the gen- 
eral effect of the house itself.” And in another reference 
he said; “The spaces are too vast, the heroes too few, and 
savages too many.” 

That Parkman was more or less discouraged by the 
lack of enthusiasm with which his book was received is 
evidenced by referring to his Diary. However, he seemed 
more determined than ever to stick to his great task, and 
began to collect material for his next work which he called 
“Pioneers of France and England in North America.” 
Following the death of his wife in 1858 (already mention- 
ed) his health again gave way, and for the next five years, 
during the stirring days of the Civil War, he was compelled 
to give up all research and study. 

During these years he turned his interests to horti- 
culture and won considerable recognition as a florist. His 
flower garden became a show place, and he produced a 
specimen lilly which he named the Lilium Parkmanni, and 
which measured twelve inches from petal-tip to petal-tip. 

By 1864 he had sufficiently regained his health to per- 
mit him to turn again to his historical work. The gridiron 
writing device was again brought into use, a paid reader 
and copyist were employed, and his younger sister, Eliza 
Parkman was now helping him in his life work. In 1865 
the first volume of his series, “Pioneers of France and 
England in the New World” appeared. Great was his joy 
when the reading public accepted it favorably. In this 
volume, using Champlain as his hero, he was able to com- 
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bine biography and history, which he could not do in the 
case of the savage Pontiac. But in Champlain he found a 
man that dominated—in fact personified—the early history 
of France’s second colony in America. And in portraying 
his career, Parkman’s art and scholarship produced a piece 
of historical writing that was as dramatic as it was au- 
thentic. The reading public accepted it, and in the next 
twenty years, 25,000 editions were printed. 

Two years later, 1867, he gave the world his second 
work in the history of “forest drama,” called the “Jesuits 
in North America.” Another two years and the public 
received his “Discoverers of the Great West.” Of course 
La Salle dominated this volume. His career appealed to 
Parkman as no other character. He possessed those traits 
which moved the author to reach his highest level—imag- 
ination, perseverance and love of the wilderness. 


Next in order of chronology appeared his volume on 
“The Old Regime in Canada,” published in 1874. It des- 
cribes vividly the French system of government and ad- 
ministrative machinery in the Canadian colonies. This was 
followed by “Count Frontenac and the New Regime.” 

It was at this time 1880, that he returned to the sub- 
ject of his first and most fascinating study the “Old French 
War.” Feeling that his strength justified taking up his re- 
searches again in this field, he plunged into it with all his 
old time eagerness. Here he had not one hero, but two. 
Behind one was the valiant and glittering efficiency of the 
Court of Louis XV, while back of the other was the intel- 
ligence and energy of the Great English “Commoner.” And 
both of these heroes were doomed to die almost simultan- 
eously on the Plains of Abraham! Here was an epic theme 
that must be treated while the historian was at his best. 

When the new work first appeared he called it “Mont- 
calm and the Fall of New France,” but the later happily 
re-christened it merely as “Montcalm and Wolfe.” I suppose 
we may regard this work as Parkman’s masterpiece. One 
writer characterizes it as “the masterpiece of all American 
historical literature.” Thus in his sixtieth year Parkman 
had accomplished the task to which he had dedicated his 
life when only eighteen. 
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There was still one gap in his historical series,—the 
first half of the eighteenth century. To this period he next 
turned his attention, and in 1892 two more volumes called 
“A Half Century of Conflict,” appeared. And now he 
wrote in his diary “by a process of combining the slowness 
of the tortoise with the uncertainty of the hare” my work 
is complete. And well may we agree with Mayo, who said 
“The story of France and England in North America from 
the sixteenth century settlement on the coast of Florida 
to the surrender of Montreal in 1760, the drama of the 
American forest in its entirety, had been written by one 
master-hand.” 

In the autumn of the following year 1893, Francis Park- 
man died, in the 70th year of his life. 

In attempting a final summary of Parkman’s works 
it is difficult to keep from using superlatives. John Fiske 
says that “Pontiac’s Conspiracy” is the most brilliant and 
fascinating book that has been written since the days of 
Herodotus. Roosevelt said, when he dedicated his “Win- 
ning of the West” to Parkman, “Your works stand alone, 
and must be models for all historical treatment of the 
founding of new communities and the growth of our 
Frontier.”” Henry James wrote that he had been so deeply 
moved by “Montcalm and Wolfe” that he could not spell 
his letter of acknowledgement correctly. And Henry 
Adams says, in speaking of this same work, “it puts Park- 
man in the front rank of living English Historians; it is 
a model of thorough and impartial study.” 

Personally, I do not believe these friends of Parkman 
have over-stated his ability. 

That Parkman was an avaricious research digger as 
well as a gifted writer was proved on several occasions. 
One or two illustrations might be cited. Perhaps the best 
example is found in the ceaseless searches he made _ to 
locate the manuscript letters of Montcalm to Bourlamaque, 
one of his prominent officers. Parkman learned that these 
papers were in existence, but not even the descendants of 
Montcalm could give him a clue as to who owned them or 
where they could be found. After fifteen years he dis- 
covered them uncataloged in the library of an English 
collector. 
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Less successful, but far more exasperating were his 
attempts to gain access to a large collection of documents 
concerning La Salle’s expedition, which included a number 
of La Salle’s own letters. The letters were in the archives 
of the Marine and Colonies in Paris. They belonged to the 
French government, but since the director of archives 
wanted to use them first, he refused to allow anyone else 
to have access to them. As a result Parkman wrote his 
first account of “The Discovery of the Great West” with- 
out being permitted to consult these documents. He was 
conscious all the time, however that stored away in those 
files was a wealth of material to which he should have 
access. Finally, nine years later, and largely through Park- 
man’s influence, the custodian of these archives was given 
sufficient financial aid to enable him to publish them. They 
filled three volumes. Then Parkman went through and re- 
vised—in fact re-wrote a large part of his original volume, 
prefixed to the title the name “La Salle,” and had it re- 
printed as “La Salle And The Discovery of the Great West.” 
I know of no finer example of an historian’s determina- 
tion to seek the truth and present all of the facts. Well 
may we agree with James Ford Rhodes when he said that 
“Francis Parkman’s is the only work in American history 
that can not and will not be written over again. 


JOHN W. OLIVER. 
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ECHOES OF EARLY BROWNSVILLE 





On the high bank of the Monongahela River, about a 
mile above the mouth of the Red Stone Creek, and on a 
bluff over-looking Nemacolin Creek was located in pre-his- 
toric times one of those ancient fortifications built by an 
unknown and now forgotten people who have left their 
monuments here and there through the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi valleys. 

This spot was known among the very early white trap- 
pers and hunters, who came over the mountains from the 
settlements in Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia to 
trade with the Indians, as “The Old Fort’; then as the 
“Old Fort at Redstone,” and in after years as “Redstone 
Old Fort.” 


At this point on the Monongahela River terminated 
what was long known as Nemocalling’s Trail (or Nema- 
colin’s Trail as now generally written), named for the cele- 
brated Indian chief, and having at its eastern end Fort 
Cumberland on the Potomac River. It was by this route 
the ill-fated Braddock made his way over the mountains 
on his expedition against Fort Duquesne, which ended in 
his death and the almost total destruction of his force in 
1755, by the allied French and Indians, not many miles 
away from the Redstone Old Fort. Braddock’s defeat, 
which encouraged the French and Indians, awakened the 
people of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia to the peri- 
lous position of their frontiers and the British Government 
began taking measures to gather together a military force 
which could be successfully used to break the hold of France 
on the Ohio Valley. It also began the erection of frontier 
forts from which to make military advances and to supply 
some protection to the families of the pioneer settlers on 
the frontiers of the three colonies mentioned against the 
cruel attacks of the Red Savages, who, instigated by the 
French, had gone on the war path against the English. 
Colonel James Burd of Pennsylvania, who had on October 
12, 1758, won that important victory over the French and 
Indians at Loyalhanna which decided the fate of Fort Du- 
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quesne, was ordered by the British to build a fort at Red 
Stone and this fort he completed in 1759 on the site of 
Red Stone Old Fort. We can closely fix the time of its 
completion for Colonel Burd on October 8th, 1759, wrote 
the British Commander General Stanwix then at Fort Du- 
quesne from “Camp on Monongahela” that he had received 
everything for the Fort “except the hinges for the gates.” 
He also requests General Stanwix in this letter to give the 
fort a name and no doubt it was in response to this request 
the General named it after its builder, Fort Burd. 


So well established, however, was the old name that 
the Indian traders and hunters continued to call it ‘“Red- 
stone Old Fort” and the new name, Fort Burd was aban- 
doned, but about 1770 Captain Michael Cresap, a Mary- 
lander, having decided that the location was a good one, 
secured a Virginia title by tomahawk improvement to sev- 
eral hundred acres embracing the fortification and there 
built a log house. He retained title to the property for 
some years and then disposed of it to Thomas and Bazil 
Brown, brothers, who came from Maryland. In 1786 Col- 
onel Robert Elliott of Hagerstown, Maryland, an Indian 
trader, located a trading post at the Red Stone Fort, taking 
title for that part of the property he required from Thomas 
Brown and placed here in charge his young partner, Jacob 
Bowman, of Hagerstown, the new deed being made in name 
of firm, Elliott and Bowman. Here in the same year Bow- 
man erected a building in which the trading was done and 
next to it built for himself a dwelling of stone and brick 
into which he moved his wife and three months old daugh- 
ter, in February 1788, giving the place the name of “Nema- 
colin.” Here Jacob Bowman lived until his death on 
March 2, 1847. In 1794, Colonel Elliott, who was the father 
of the celebrated Commodore Elliott of the United States 
navy, while on his way to join General Anthony Wayne’s 
army in the expedition against the Indians, was killed by 
the redskins and Bowman became the sole owner of the 
property at the Red Stone Old Fort. 


Thus the Bowman family of Brownsville, Pennsylvania, 


became associated with this point of historic interest and 
“Nemacolin” in which so many of this family have lived 
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and died, built on the site of Fort Burd, remains the resi- 
dence of the direct descendants of the pioneer, Jacob Bow- 
man. 

Simon Bowman, the American progenitor of this fam- 
ily, born on December 25th, 1725 in the Palatinate of the 
Rhine near Heidelberg, died June 6th, 1800, at Hagerstown, 
Maryland. He was the great grandson of Robert Bowman, 
a young Englishman, a younger son of Bowman of Kirk- 
Oswald, in County Cumberland, England, who was placed 
by his father as a page in the household of the Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of King James the First, and went to 
Germany with the Princess in 1613 when she married 
Frederick the Fifth, the Elector Palatine. In 1619, Robert 
Bowman, in Germany called Rupert, married a lady of the 
Court, the Baroness Sophia Dorothea Von Weidenthal,* 
and upon the overthrow by the Emperor of Germany of 
Frederick, who had been elected King of Bohemia without 
the Emperor’s consent, Bowman followed his royal patrons 
into exile in Holland where he remained for a time and then 
returned to Germany where he settled among his wife’s 
people and lived to an advanced age. Here his son and 
grandson lived and his great grandson, Simon Bowman, 
the last of his family, was born. This Bowman family in 
Cumberland were Royalists who followed the Stuarts and 
were nearly all killed or ruined in the great civil war, which 
was very destructive to the gentry of that country. Simon 
Bowman came to America about 1750 and settled in Fred- 
erick County, Maryland. He married there Mary Magda- 
line Easter, born in 1742, who died at Brownsville, Decem- 
ber 22nd, 1822, the daughter of Adam Easter and Anna 
Maria, his wife. Simon Bowman built the first stone house 
in Hagerstown and owned a grant of land in Washington 
county, Maryland, known as “Lads and Lasses,” which in- 
cluded the Big Spring property near Hagerstown, orig- 
inally patented to Evan Shelby in 1741. On June 17th, 
1763, his eldest son, Jacob Bowman, was born near Hagers- 
town, Maryland. This couple had four other children as 
follows: 

John Bowman, born at Hagerstown, May 21st, 1767, 
died at Brownsville May 17th, 1835. He married Mar- 





A miniature of this lady in Court dress is owned by one of her 
Bowman descendants. 
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numerous descendants are scattered through Western Penn- 
sylvania and the Western States, many of them being well 
known and much respected citizens. 

Susan Bowman, born June 6th, 1765 at Hagerstown, 
died at Brownsville. November 5th, 1833. She married 
Thomas Shuman of Hagerstown, and has left numerous 
descendants, most of them now located in Ohio. 

Anna Maria Bowman, born October 26th, 1780, at 
Hagerstown, died at Lancaster, Ohio, married Henry Arnold 
of New Jersey. They moved to Ohio where many of their 
descendants now reside. 

Catherine Bowman, born December 28th, 1786 at Ha- 
gerstown, died February 24th, 1868 at Brownsville, married 
at Hagerstown Samuel Woltz. Her only daughter, Mary 
Elizabeth Woltz, married at Brownsville, November Ist, 
1866 her cousin, Jacob Bowman McKennan, son of Thomas 
McK. T. McKennan. She died without issue. 

Jacob Bowman, the pioneer, married at Hagerstown, 
Maryland, in 1786, Isabella Lowry, daughter of Major 
James Lowry, a British army officer, by his wife Susan 
Blair, daughter of Rev. Arthur Blair. She was born at 
Castle Fin, County Donegal, Ireland, September 10th, 1767. 
This couple, removing to Brownsville in 1787, spent there a 
long and happy life raising a large family of sons and 
daughters, who became in their time some of the best 
known people of Western Pennsylvania. 

Jacob Bowman embarked in various business enter- 
prises in his new home. Indeed many industries that have 
since flourished in the Monongahela Valley were first 
started west of the Alleghenies by this shrewd and able 
business man, who was a leader in his day in Western Penn- 
sylvania. 

Jacob Bowman in 1779 entered the employ of Colonel 
Robert Elliott and Colonel Elie Williams at Hagerstown, 
and in 1786 became Colonel Elliott’s partner. 

During the Whiskey Rebellion he was Assistant Com- 
missary of the Army as aid to Colonel Elie Williams and 
was complimented for his good work by the Commander, 
General Harry Lee (“Light Horse Harry” of the Revolu- 
tion, and the father of General Robert E. Lee), who advised 
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him to apply for commission in the regular army, for which 
he would recommend him. Bowman thanked the General 
for his interest, but declined to enter the regular service. 

He was for years United States Indian Agent and 
through his hands all the annuity goods and supplies passed 
to the Indians and to him were delivered the furs obtained 
in barter therefor. Watson’s Annals say, “The first wagon 
load of goods which went West went by the Southern route 
(so called) that lay much along the track of the present 
National Road. It was the enterprise of Jacob Bowman 
in the year 1789, a merchant who settled at Brownsville two 
years before—it was drawn by four hourses and drew two 
thousand weight.” 

Elsewhere I have learned that this wagon was driven 
by John Hayden who lived in Fayette County, that he re- 
ceived a hauling charge of $3.00 per hundred and that he 
was nearly a month making the round trip between Hagers- 
town and Brownsville, a distance of about 140 miles. 

James M. Swank, in his Progressive Pennsylvania, 
says: “The first nail factory west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains was built at Brownsville about 1795 by Jacob Bow- 
man.” 

The second paper mill built west of the Alleghenies 
was erected just over the Ohio State line by John Beaver 
and Jacob Bowman. 

Jacob Bowman of the County Fayette, Esquire, was 
commissioned justice of the peace by Governor Mifflin, 
February 13th, 1797. 

Jacob Bowman was appointed postmaster at Browns- 
ville by President Washington, January 1st, 1795, and con- 
tinued to hold that office until April 29th, 1829, when he 
was removed by Andrew Jackson to make place for a de- 
serving Democrat. 


Jacob Bowman was the founder of the Old Mononga- 
hela Bank of Brownsville in 1814, and its president from 
that time until his retirement in 1843. 

He also engaged in boat building and making machin- 
ery at Brownsville and operated a general store at Browns- 
ville from which goods were forwarded to the Western 
Country by way of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. When 
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Jacob Bowman died in 1847 he left to his children a large 
estate and an honored name. He was one of the founders 
of Christ Church, Brownsville, and long a vestryman and 
a warden in that Church and lies buried with many of his 
descendants and relatives in the church yard. 


Of Jacob Bowman’s children: James Lowry Bowman, 
Esquire, his eldest son and third child, was born at Nema- 
colin, Brownsville, June 23d, 1794, and was educated at 
Brownsville and at Washington College, Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, from which he graduated in 1813. During the 
war excitement of 1812, he enlisted in a militia company at 
Washington and marched with it to repel a rumored advance 
by the British from Canada, but, as the enemy failed to 
appear, the company returned to Washington and was dis- 
banded and young Bowman resumed his college work. 
Having a desire to enter the United States Navy he returned 
to his college for a time after graduation to study naviga- 
tion to qualify himself for a commission, but, his parents 
objecting, he gave up his choice of a profession and turned 
his attention to the study of law. In 1814 he entered the 
office of Hon. John Kennedy, at that time a leader of the 
Fayette County Bar and afterwards judge of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, and in 1817 was admitted to prac- 
tice, but, his father then desiring to be relieved of some of 
his business cares, James Lowry Bowman turned his atten- 
tion to mercantile pursuits and abandoned the law. In 1825, 
he married Myrtilla Beaver, only daughter of John Beaver, 
Esquire, of Beaver County, Pennsylvania. For many years 
he was a director of the Monongahela Bank of Brownsville, 
established by his father, and, on his father’s retirement in 
1843, he succeeded him as president and continued at the 
head of this institution until his death on March 21st, 1857. 
He was also much interested in scientific farming and was 
active in inducing Fayette County farmers to adopt im- 
proved methods of cultivation. But his most cherished 
idea was the improvement of navigation on the Mononga- 
hela River by locks and dams, for he looked forward to the 
time when the coal along this river could best be trans- 
ported by boat to its most valuable markets, and foresaw 
the importance of controlling the depth of water in the 
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river so as to maintain uninterrupted water transportation. 
He drew up the petition asking the legislature for an act 
of incorporation and secured the charter for the Monon- 
gahela Navigation Company and was appointed commis- 
sioner for opening the books and placing the stock. In spite 
of much discouragement in quarters where he confidently 
looked for support he persevered and at length succeeded 
in securing subscriptions for sufficient stock to organize the 
company. He was strongly solicited to accept the presi- 
dency of this company but declined, thinking it better this 
position should be given to one who had more practical 
knowledge of the construction of improvements of this kind. 
He was elected one of the managers of the company and 
continued his interest in it until his death. Thus he actually 
was and should be known as the father of the Monongahela 
River navigation, which has been such an important factor 
in developing and enriching Southwestern Pennsylvania. 
James Lowry Bowman, Esquire, died at Brownsville, 
March 21st, 1857. Two sons, John Beaver Bowman and 
Jacob Bowman, died in childhood and a third child, William 
Robert Bowman, born in 1830, died in 1855, unmarried. 


Mr. Bowman was an active member of the Episcopal 
Church and for years a vestryman of Christ Church, 
Brownsville. 

William Robert Bowman, the second son and seventh 
child of Jacob Bowman, was born at Nemacolin, Browns- 
ville, December 7th, 1800. He was educated at Browns- 
ville and at Washington College, Washington, Pennsylvania, 
from which he graduated in 1822. Deciding to adopt the 
ministry he entered the Theological Schoo] at Princeton, 
deacon in the Protestant Episcopal Church May 11th, 1826, 
New Jersey, and graduated there in 1825. He was ordained 
deacon in the Protestant Episcopal Church May 11th, 1826, 
by the Right Reverend William White, D. D., Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, and priest in 1827. 

Immediately after his ordination he removed to the 
Parish of West Feliciana, Louisiana, where he organized 
Grace Church, St. Francisville, of which he became rector, 
March 15th, 1827. This was the first Episcopal parish 
established in Louisiana outside of the city of New Orleans 
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and Mr. Bowman remained in charge until his death on 
August 30th, 1835. On December 24th, 1828, he married 
at Oakley Plantation, West Feliciana, Eliza Perrie Barrow, 
widow of Hon. Robert Hilliard Barrow, and daughter of 
James Perrie, Esquire, of Oakley, and Lucretia Alston, his 
wife, who was the widow of Ruffin Gray, Esquire, and the 
daughter of John Alston, belonging to the well known south- 
ern family of that name. The Rev. William Robert Bow- 
man had two children, Isabella Lowry Bowman, who mar- 
ried Captain Wilson Matthews of New Orleans, and left 
issue, and the Hon. James Perrie Bowman of Rosedown 
Plantation, West Feliciana, Louisiana, still living, hale and 
hearty at the age of ninety, the oldest living graduate of 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. James Perrie Bowman, 
born December 10th, 1832, on the Ogden Plantation, be- 
longing to his father, near St. Francisville, Louisiana, mar- 
ried at St. Francisville, April 9th, 1857, Sarah Turnbull, 
only daughter of Daniel Turnbull, Esquire, and Martha 
Hilliard Barrow, his wife. Mrs. Bowman inherited “Rose- 
down,” the beautiful Turnbull Plantation near St. Francis- 
ville, one of the show-plantations of the South before the 
Civil War, and lived there until her death at the age of 
83 years. A family of ten children were born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bowman. Their only living son, James Perrie Bow- 
man, Jr., resides with his family in Oklahoma. James 
Perrie Bowman saw service as an officer of Louisiana troops 
during the Civil War. One of the daughters of Captain 
and Mrs. Matthews was the wife of Professor James Ed- 
ward Keeler, the distinguished astronomer, at one time in 
charge of the Allegheny Observatory and at the time of his 
death in charge of the great Lick Observatory in California. 


Goodloe Harper Bowman, the third son and eighth 
child of Jacob Bowman, named for his father’s friend, Gen- 
eral Robert Goodloe Harper of Maryland, Member of Con- 
gress and United States Senator from that State, and the 
son-in-law of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, was born at 
Nemacolin, Brownsville, April 3d, 1803. He was educated 
at Brownsville and early in life entered the mercantile 
business of his father, being a partner in the firm of Jacob 
Bowman and Sons, and subsequently of the firm of Nelson 
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B. Bowman and Co. He was elected cashier of the Monon- 
gahela Bank in 1830, but in 1841, when the State law was 
passed forbidding the cashier of a bank engaging in any 
other occupation, he resigned this office. On the death of 
his brother, James Lowry Bowman, in 1857, he succeeded 
him as president of the Monongahela Bank and continued to 
hold that position until his death, January 30, 1875. He 
was long a leading citizen of Western Pennsylvania and an 
active member of the Protestant Episcopal Church, being 
for many years a vestryman and the senior warden of 
Christ Church, Brownsville. He married January 9th, 1841, 
at Christ Church, Reading, Pennsylvania, Jane Corry Smith, 
daughter of John Smith, Esquire, of Joanna, Berks County, 
who belonged to a well known family of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and by her had a family of sons and daughters, one 
of whom, Miss Anne Sweitzer Bowman is still living in 
Pittsburgh. 

Other descendants of Goodloe Harper Bowman’s are 
living in Pittsburgh and in the Northwest. 


Nelson Blair Bowman, Esquire, fourth son and ninth 
child of Jacob Bowman, born at Nemacolin, Brownsville, 
July 8th, 1807, and named after his mother’s kinsfolk, was 
educated at Brownsville and at Washington College, Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania. Later he studied law in the office of 
his brother-in-law, Hon. Thomas McKean Thompson Mc- 
Kenna, but never practiced that profession. For some years 
he engaged in mercantile business as member of the firm of 
Nelson B. Bowman and Co., retiring from active business 
in 1856. He was long a director of the Monongahela Bank 
and its vice-president, declining election to the presidency 
on the death of his brother, Goodloe. It is interesting to 
note that the control and direction of this old bank, estab- 
lished by Jacob Bowman in 1814, continued in this family 
until the death of his son, Nelson, a period of 78 years. 
Nelson Blair Bowman lived all his long life and died at 
Nemacolin where he was born, October 28th, 1892, and 
was when he died the patriarch of the family. On No- 
vember 13th, 1856, he married at Loraine Cottage, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, Elizabeth Loraine Dunn, daughter of James 
Loraine Dunn, Esquire, and Sara Rees, his wife. James 
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Loraine Dunn was a member of the Pennsylvania bar and 
a direct descendant of the Dunn family of Kent County, 
Maryland, whose first American representative, Robert 
Dunn, Esquire, was one of the very early English settlers of 
Virginia. James Loraine Dunn’s mother, Elizabeth Lo- 
raine, was the daughter of Captain Thomas Loraine of Kent 
County, Maryland, belonging to the old Anglo-Norman fam- 
ily of Lorain of Nurthumberland, England, of which the 
baronets of Lorain are the head. The present holder of 
the title, Sir Percy Lorain of Bramford Hall, 12th baronet, 
is now British Minister to Persia, and a distinguished 
member of the British diplomatic corps. 


Of Nelson Blair Bowman’s children two are living, Char- 
les William Bowman, Esquire, of Nemacolin, born at Nemac- 
olin, Sept. 19th, 1867, married June 30th, 1897 at Christ 
Church, Brownsville, Lelia Colvin Jacobs, daughter of John 
Nelson Jacobs and Sarah Elizabeth Colvin, his wife. Through 
her mother, Mrs. Charles William Bowman is a descendant 
of the celebrated Flora MacDonald. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
William Bowman have two sons to continue the Bowman 
line. Nelson Blair Bowman’s only daughter, Sara Rees 
Bowman, married at Christ Church, Brownsville, June 29th, 
1897, her cousin, Edmund Hayes Bell. Nelson Blair Bow- 
man was long an active member of the Episcopal Church 
and a vestryman and warden of Christ Church, Brownsville. 


Jacob Bowman’s eldest child, Mary, born November 
11th, 1788, in Fayette County, Pennsylvania, died July 25th, 
1852, at Nashville, Tennessee, married August 2nd, 1810, 
at Nemacolin, Brownsville, Henry Stirling, a cotton planter 
of Louisiana, eldest son of Alexander Stirling and Anne 
Alston, his wife, daughter of John Alston, and a sister of 
Mrs. James Perrie, the mother of Mrs. William Robert 
Bowman. Henry Stirling and his bride settled down on a 
large cotton plantation in West Feliciana Parish, Louisiana, 
and have many descendants now living in Louisiana and 
other parts of the South, one of whom, Hon. Jacob Bow- 
man Stirling, having been in recent years, Attorney General 
of Mississippi. 

Henry Stirling’s daughter, Louisa, married Pierce 
Butler of Louisiana, grandson of Col. Thomas Butler, U. 
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S. A., one of five brothers of the Cumberland County, Penn- 
sylvania family, celebrated in the Revolution as “The Fight- 
ing Butlers.” Two of these brothers were distinguished 
citizens of Pittsburgh, General Richard Butler, who was 
killed by the Indians at St. Clair’s defeat, and Colonel Wil- 
liam Butler. 

Jacob Bowman’s second child, Anne Elliott Bowman 
(born at Nemacolin, Brownsville, May 8th, 1790, died at 
Pelham Manor, New York, May 30th, 1876), married at 
Nemacolin, March 12th, 1818, Henry Sweitzer, a native of 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania (born in 1780, died at Browns- 
ville, October 24th, 1852), who had been living in Hagers- 
town, Maryland. Among their descendants were two well- 
known soldiers of the Civil War, Brig. General Jacob Bow- 
man Sweitzer, U. S. A., who graduated at Jefferson College, 
Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, in 1843 and was afterwards a 
lawyer in Pittsburgh and Brig. General Nelson Bowman 
Sweitzer, U. S. A., a graduate of West Point, who served 
with distinction on the staff of General George B.. McClellan. 
General Nelson Sweitzer married the beautiful Helen Mar 
MacGregor of Cincinnati and his only daughter, Mary, is 
the wife of Admiral Joseph Strauss, U. S. N., who so sig- 
nally distinguished himself in the World’s War by success- 
fully putting down the great North Sea mine field which 
played so important a part in defeating the Germans. 

Jacob Bowman’s third child, Harriet Elizabeth Bow- 
man (born at Nemacolin, Brownsville, July 9, 1792, died 
at Brownsville March 8th, 1832), married at Nemacolin 
April 23rd, 1817, John Thompson McKennan, born in Dela- 
ware, August 20, 1791, eldest son of Col. William McKen- 
nan of Delaware, a gallant officer of the Revolution, by his 
wife, Elizabeth Thompson, daughter of the Hon. John 
Thompson of Delaware and a niece of Thomas McKean, 
Governor and Chief Justice of Pennsylvania and a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. John Thompson Mc- 
Kennan, educated at Washington College, was cashier of 
the Monongahela Bank from July 13th, 1816, until his 
death, which took place while on a visit to Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, September 6th, 1830. This couple has left nu- 
merous descendants, many of them well known and highly 
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respected citizens of Western Pennsylvania. 


Jacob Bowman’s fourth daughter and fifth child, Ma- 
tilda Lowry Bowman (born August 13th, 1796, at Nema- 
colin, Brownsville, died March 3rd, 1858, at Washington, 
Pennsylvania), married December 6th, 1815 at Nemacolin, 
Hon. Thomas McKean Thompson McKennan, L. L. D., of 
Washington, Pennsylvania, born March 31st, 1794 in Dela- 
ware, who was a brother of John Thompson McKennan, who 
married Harriet Bowman. Thomas M. T. McKennan, edu- 
cated at Washington College, was long a distinguished citi- 
zen of Western Pennsylvania, representing his district in 
Congress and for a time Secretary of the Interior in the 
Cabinet of Millard Filmore. Thomas McKennan was prom- 
inently mentioned for Vice President of the United States 
on the ticket with General Zachary Taylor, but requested 
his name withdrawn; otherwise it is probable he would have 
been nominated for the Vice Presidency and succeeded to 
the Presidency upon Taylor’s death. Of the children of 
Thomas M. T. McKennan, the eldest son, Hon. William 
McKennan, educated at Washington College and at Yale 
College, was the distinguished jurist who sat for many 
years on the Federal Bench as judge of the U. S. Circuit 
Court for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Another 
son, Doctor Thomas McKean Thompson McKennan, mar- 
ried Margaret Stockton, a grand niece of Richard Stockton 
of New Jersey, signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
Dr. McKennan was long a leading and much beloved citizen 
of Washington, Pennsylvania, and a physician of high 
standing. 


Jacob Bowman’s fifth daughter and sixth child, Louisa 
Isabella Bowman (born at Nemacolin, Brownsville, October 
2, 1798, died at Reading, Pennsylvania, January 19th, 1880), 
married at Nemacolin April 29th, 1819, Hon. Samuel Bell 
of Reading, son of William Bell, Esquire, of Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, a gentleman of large fortune who was inter- 
ested in the development of anthracite coal in Pennsyl- 
vaia and had various manufacturing interests and consid- 
erable janded property in Berks and neighboring counties. 
For a time Samuel Bell sat on the bench of Berks County 
by appointment of the then Governor, a Whig in a Democrat- 
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ic district. Of Judge Bell’s children, five sons saw service 
in the Army during the Civil War. Lt. Colonel Jacob Bow- 
man Bell, U. S. A., born at Reading, January 20th, 1825, 
who finished his education at Princeton, married at St. 
James P. E. Church, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, May 8th, 
1850, Mary Eliza, eldest daughter of Hon. Alexander Laws 
Hayes, L. L. D., and Isabella Patterson, his wife, born at 
Reading, Pennsylvania, July 28th, 1826, died at Phila- 
delphia, March 25th, 1901. Miss Hayes through her mother 
was the great granddaughter of General William Thompson 
of the Revolution and the grand niece of George Ross of 
Pennsylvania and George Read of Delaware, signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. Jacob Bowman Bell was a 
volunteer in 1861, was appointed by President Lincoln to 
the regular army, and was killed at the battle of Stone 
River, Tennessee, December 31st, 1862. 


Judge Bell’s third son, Lt. Colonel Samuel Bell, Jr., 
U. S. A., born at Reading, Pennsylvania, April 25th, 1827, 
died at Philadelphia April Ist, 1912. He finished his edu- 
cation at Yale College and was a volunteer in 1861 and saw 
his first service with the first City Troop of Philadelphia. 
He later received an appointment in the regular army and 
served until the end of the war. He married at Philadel- 
phia, January 31, 1856, Mary Dutilh of French descent, her 
father, Charles Dutilh, Esquire, having been for many years 
one of the leading firanciers of Philadelphia. 


Judge Bell’s seve:.th son, Hon. James Lowrie Bell, born 
at Reading, Pennsylvania, June 19th, 1837, died at Caze- 
novie, New York, April 18th, 1908. He prepared for Yale 
College at New Haven, Connecticut, but decided to return 
home and go into business. He married at Philadelphia, 
June 24th, 1874, Laura Gilbert Brooks, daughter of the 
distinguished scientist, David Brooks of Philadelphia, and 
Lydia Gilbert, his wife, and by her had issue. He saw 
service as an officer in a Pennsylvania regiment in the 
Antietam and Gettysburg campaigns and was in later years 
one of the best known railroad traffic experts in the country. 
He was appointed Assistant Postmaster General of the 
United States under President Benjamin Harrison and 
President Cleveland did him the honor to retain his posi- 
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tion which he kept through most of Cleveland’s second ad- 
ministration. 

Judge Bell’s first son, Rev. Goodloe Bowman Bell, born 
at Reading, Pennsylvania, June 14th, 1832, died at Balti- 
more, Maryland, June 5th, 1894, was educated at Yale Col- 
lege and became a well known Presbyterian minister. He 
married at Brooklyn, New York, October 17th, 1860, Annie 
Augustine Austin, daughter of Eliza J. Austin, and a niece 
of Governor Daniel Haines of New Jersey. 

It is not possible in this account to include all the de- 
scendants of this Bowman family. There is in preparation 
a genealogy of Jacob and Isabella Lowry Bowman, their 
ancestors and their descendants, and the allied families of 
Beaver, Perrie, Smith, Dunn, Stirling, Sweitzer, McKen- 
nan and Bell in which the subject will be as fully covered as 
the records secured will permit. 


EDMUND HAYES BELL. 
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AN OLD LETTER ON EPISCOPALIANISM IN EARLY 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 





Brownsville, Pa., October 27, 1854. 
Miss Narcissa Doddridge, 
Dear Madam :— 


I have just received your favor of the 
24th inst., and the writer thereof brought to my recollec- 
tion the many happy hours that were spent at Washington, 
Pa., in the domicil of our deceased friend old Mr. McKennan. 
Many of those that were then with us have passed to the 
realms above, whilst you and I have been permitted through 
the blessings of our Heavenly Father, to live to this period. 
When you lived at Circleville, Ohio, I frequently heard of 
you through my old acquaintance Noah Gregg, whom I 
often met here and at Philadelphia. 


A few years ago the Convention of the Diocese ap- 
pointed a committee to collect information of the Church 
in this Diocese. I was applied to by one of the committee 
and furnished a history of the Church at this place and 
surrounding country. Any aid which I can give in your 
great undertaking, I will most cheerfully give. 

In 1758 General Forbes obtained possession of the 
ground at the forks of the Ohio, and there erected Fort Pitt. 
The Colonial Government of Pennsylvania were desirous 
of opening an accessible communication with that distant 
post and accordingly dispatched Col. Burd with 200 men to 
open a road from Braddock trail at the Western base of 
Laurel Hill to the Monongahela River at Redstone Old Fort 
(now Brownsville). The Rev. Dr. Allison accompanied the 
expedition as Chaplin and was doubtless the first Episcopal 
or at that time Church of England or Protestant Clergy- 
man that had ever preached west of the Alleghenies. Col. 
Burd established a fort on the ground where I am now 
writing, but how long Dr. Allison remained or what became 
of him, I have no means of knowing. The information so 
far as given above was obtained of the manuscript journal 
of Col. Burd, now among the Colonial Archives at Harris- 
burg, our State Capital. 
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The Rev. John Taylor was the first Episcopal clergy- 
man that preached at Pittsburgh, but when he settled there, 
I have no means of knowing, it must have been about the 
year 1800. You state in your letter that Francis Rheno 
officiated in Westmoreland County. I was not aware that 
he ever lived in that County. Ata very early period he set- 
tled in Beaver County, some three or four miles from the 
town of Beaver and had charge of St. Pauls and George- 
town churches. The first situated a few miles from his 
residence and the latter a village on the Ohio, both in the 
county of Beaver. It was under his preaching that my 
wife united herself to the Church, when about fifteen years 
of age, and has been a consistent member ever since. Her 
parents and grand parents on both sides of the house were 
Episcopalians and I presume were mainly instrumental in 
the establishment of the Church at Georgetown. A family 
of the name of Mason, doubtless interested themselves in 
the organization of the St. Pauls church, as the church 
building was on land donated by old Mr. Mason and is to 
this day better known in that neighborhood by Mason’s 
church, than that of St. Pauls. Mrs. Bowman has just 
informed me that she was baptized by Mr. Rheno in in- 
fancy ; she was born in 1795 and she has no doubt, but that 
he was then the pastor of the church at Georgetown. His 
son, John Rheno, is now living at New Brighton, Beaver 
County, and is a vestryman of the Church of that place. 
From him you could probably get some information. 


I have a personal recollection of Rev. Robert Ayers and 
Rev. Thomas Davis. The first has been a Methodist clergy- 
man in York County, Pa.; was a man of fair moral char- 
acter, but exceedingly weak in mental abilities and pulpit 
oratory and many anecdotes were told of him, one of which 
was “that he did not know why his congregations dwindled 
away under his preaching.” He lived many years in this 
place since my recollection and taught school. He was 
married to a daughter of old William Goe, who had consid- 
erable money, but became Swedenborgian in his views, and 
to keep on the right side of his father-in-law, as it was 
thought, old Mr. Ayers’ views also changed. He and his 
family went hence to Franklin on the Allegheny; although 
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his name annually appeared amongst the list of clergy of 
our church, he was not recognized as one. The reason that 
his name thus appeared was that he was an old man, and 
no one thought worth while to disturb him by making 
charges to the Bishop, and hence no action for his displace- 
ment. He must have settled in this section as early as 1785 
of1786. My father settled here in 1787 and I think Robt. 
Ayers was here previous thereto. He occasionally preached 
in this place before the organization of a church, but never 
after, and was not associated with or recognized by any 
of our pastors as a brother. 


The Emanuel Church of which you write as situated in 
Washington County, I presume is what we know by the 
name of West Church. It is about eight miles north of 
this place on the road to Pittsburgh. It was built at a very 
early day, previous to 1787. I heard my mother say that 
it was the nearest to this place and that they occasionally 
attended services there. The St. Peters Church was sit- 
uated six miles east of this and was gotten up principally 
under the auspices of a widow Hutton and her son-in-law, 
Captain McGruder, wealthy people for that day, who came 
from Maryland, and had fine tracts of land and many slaves 
in that neighborhood. This church was erected previous 
to 1787, as Mrs. Hutton died about that time and left a 
contingent legacy to the church, but through neglect it 
was lost by the failure of the Executor. The ground is 
still there, but the church building is dilapidated and has 
not been occupied for thirty years. West Church building 
is in fairly good condition. Some years ago the Rev. Lyman 
Freeman, now of Chillicothe, was the pastor at this place 
(Brownsville). He stirred them up and had the building 
repaired, of which they permitted him to foot the bill. It 
has occasionally been occupied by the pastor from this place, 
but they are a niggardly set in the neighborhood and un- 
willing to compensate for the labor and hence little atten- 
tion has been given to them. No regular organization had 
ever taken place there, until the controversy in the election 
of an assistant to Bishop White, when they were admitted . 
and a lay representative received into the Convention; the 
expenses of whom were paid by the church here. No dele- 
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gation has since been sent on and the Bishop makes no 
visitation to it. Of the early settlers of this region, many 
were Episcopalians and several congregations were per- 
mitted to scatter into other folds for the want of early 
prelatical visitation. 


The Reverand Thomas Davis was an Irishman and had 
been a Methodist clergyman. He came to this part about 
the year 1800 and pursued an itinerating course and visited 
all churches hereabouts. He preached in the school house 
at this place about once a month for several years. He 
was not very strict in his deportment; he was fond of a 
glass of grog and would occasionally adulterate the water 
too much, which would destroy his equilibrium and cause 
a suspension from a perpendicular position. His name may 
have appeared in the early journals of the Convention, but 
I don’t think he or Robert Ayers ever attended one of the 
meetings of that Body. About the year 1811 the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Pennsylvania sent out 
as a missionary Rev. Jehu Curtis Clay. He remained a 
few weeks gathering together the scattered sheep of the 
Episcopal flock. The succeeding year Rev. Jackson Kemper 
was sent out on a similar mission and the year following 
the Rev. Jacob M. Douglass. In 1794 Jacob Bowman, Wil- 
liam Hogg, and Dr. Charles Wheeler of Brownsville, united 
and purchased from Samuel Jackson the proprietary of a 
part of Brownsville, about an acre of ground, most beauti- 
fully and eligibly situated, in anticipation of a future erec- 
tion of an Episcopal Church. It was a fortunate selection 
and purchase and is the ground on which the church and 
parsonage now stands. In 1814 a contract was made by 
Jacob Bowman, William Hogg, Basil Brashear, George 
Hogg, Jun., John Wise, George Dawson, and Robert Clark 
as trustees of the Episcopal Church, with a builder for the 
erection of a stone church building, to be 55 feet long and 
38 feet wide. Under this contract the walls were to be 
erected and put under roof, which was done and for several 
years remained in that situation for the want of funds to 
finish it. The Rev. John P. Bausmen was the first settled 
Pastor. Under his charge the parish was regularly organ- 
ized; officers elected; the church finished and regularly con- 
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secrated by Bishop White on the 22nd day of June, 1825. 
This was the first and only visitation we ever had in the 
western part of the State from that good and venerable 
Prelate. Had visitations of that kind been earlier made 
the Episcopal Church in Western Pennsylvania would have 
been in a much more prosperous condition. A number of 
churches were permitted to scatter for the want of Pre- 
latical supervision. 

I could proceed and give you a continuation of the 
Pastors of the Church, but from your letter I drew the con- 
clusion that it is only information of the early clergymen 
you desire. I wish you every possible success in your pres- 
ent undertaking. Please accept from Mrs. Bowman and 
myself our best respects. 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) JAS. BOWMAN. 


I might state that your letter was received at the period 
of my departure from home for a trip of a few days. Since 
my return the foregoing has been hastily written, as facts 
presented themselves to my mind, without correction and 
without revision and I might add illegibly written, but I 
hope you may be able to decipher it. J. B. 
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THE FIRST CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF LABOR, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA, 
NOVEMBER 15TH-18TH, 1881. 

(Continued from October issue p. 233.) 


On Wednesday morning, November 17, the convention 
met to “transact the real business for which they were 
called together—the adoption of a plan of organization and 
a platform of declaration of principles,’ (148) with Pres- 
ident Jarrett in the chair. (149) 

“The minutes of the previous day were read, corrected 
and approved.” (150) 

“The reports of Committees being called for, Mr. Brant 
from the Committee on Plan of Organization, reported the 
chairman absent.” (151) 

“Mr. Leffingwell, Chairman of the Committee on Plat- 
form of Principles, announced that the committee was not 
yet ready to report.” (152) 

Mr. Brant offered a resolution providing for the ex- 
change of appropriate greetings with British unionists, 
which was adopted, and read another resolution from a 
Detroit union, which was referred to the proper committee. 
(153) 

Mr. Daniel Rodgers moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee to draft resolutions of sympathy with D. R. Jones, 
President-elect of the local Miners’ association, which was 
adopted and the committee appointed. (154) 

(148) Quoting Commercial Gazctte, November 13, 1881. 


(149) Proceedings, page 15; Evening Chronicle, November 17; 
omitted elsewhere. 

(150) Quoting Proceedings, page 15. Fact stated in Evening 
Chronicle, November 17; Commercial Gazette, November 18; 
Freiheits Freund, November 18. Omitted in remaining three 
papers. 

(151) Item omitted in all six papers. Proceedings, page 15, quoted. 

(152) Quoting Proceedings, page 15. Item omitted in all six 
papers. 

(1538) Statements of Proceedings, page 15 condensed. Telegraph, 
November 17, gives Brant’s first resolution in exact and 
full language, but out of the order given in the Proceedings. 
Omitted elsewhere. 

(154 Statement of Proceedings, page 15, condensed. Omitted 

elsewhere. 
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“Mr. Gompers, Chairman of the Committee on Plan of 
Organization, announced that the committee was ready to 
report, and submitted the first article as follows:” (155) 

“This association shall be known as “The Federation 
of Organized Trades Unions of the United States of Amer- 
ica and Canada,” and shall consist of such Trades Unions as 
shall, after being duly admitted, conform to its rules and 
regulations, and pay all contributons required to carry out 
the objects of this Federation.” (156) 

“A motion was made to adopt the article as read, and 
discussion ensued.” (157) This discussion which ensued 
was probably the liveliest and most electric of the conven- 
tion and touched upon matters which might have endan- 
gered federation. It is worth giving in full. 

“Mr. Weber hoped that the name of the Federation 
would read so as to include all laboring people.” (158) 


“Mr. Kinear: I want this organization to reach all men 
who labor, such as the ‘longshoremen in our seaport towns. 
For that reason, I desire the article so amended as to read 
‘Trades and Labor Unions.’” (159) 








(155) Quoting Proceedings, page 15. The Evening Chronicle, No- 
vember 17, says, “the following preamble”. The Telegraph. 
November 17, says, “a partial report”. The Commercial 
Gazette, November 18, says, “the first article of the plan or- 
ganization”. The Freiheits Freund, November 18, says, 
“following report”. The Daily Post, November 18, says, 
“a scheme for permanent organization”. The Times, No- 
vember 19, says, “the following preamble”. 

(156) Found, Proceedings, pp. 4,15. Correctly given in Evening 
Chronicle, November 17; Daily Post, November 18, and 
Times, November 18. The Telegraph leaves out the words 
“Of America” while the Commercial Gazette, November 18, 
and the Freiheits Freund, November 18, says, “the federa- 
tion” instead of “this federation”, both minor errors, but of 
the kind which has sorely tried many editors of ancient man- 
uscripts. 

(157) Quoting Proceedings, page 15. The discussion is given in 
detail here; in Evening Chronicle, November 17, and Frei- 
heits Freund, November 18; and the gist of it in the Times, 
November 18. The Telegraph, November 17; Commercial 
Gazette, November 18; and Daily Post, November 18, omit- 
ting all names, summarize the results of the debate. 

(158) Quoting Proceedings, page 16. Entirely omitted elsewhere. 

(159) Quoting Proceedings, page 16. Entirely omitted elsewhere. 
This Massachusetts suggestion struck the keynote of ob- 
jection and was later moved and adopted. 
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“Mr. Grandeson (the colored delegate) of Pittsburgh: 
We have in the city of Pittsburgh many men in our organ- 
ization who have no particular trade, but should not be ex- 
cluded from the Federation. Our object is, as I understand 
it, to federate the whole laboring element of America. I 
speak more particularly with a knowledge of my own people, 
and declare to you that it would be dangerous to skilled 
mechanics to exclude from this organization the common 
laborers, who might, in an emergency, be employed in posi- 
tions they could readily qualify themselves to fill.” (160) 

“Mr. Pollinger: (161) We recognize neither creed, 
color nor nationality, but want to take into the fields of this 
Federation the whole labor element of the country, no mat- 
ter of what calling; for that reason the name should read, 
‘Trades and Labor Unions.’” (162) 


“Mr. Gompers: The expressions of the section seem to 
me to be not thoroughly understood. We do not want to 
exclude any working man who believes in and belongs to 
organized labor.” (163) 

“Mr. Jarrett said he was in favor of accepting all men 
who worked for a living and belonged to an organized body 
of workers, but did not want to include those who would 
not work and maintain themselves.” (164) 

“Mr. Cowan: Do you want to exclude miners? We have 
many thousands of them, and we want them in this Fed- 
eration. You will find them to be worthy your attention.” 
(165) . 





(160) Quoting Proceedings, page 16. Entirely omitted elsewhere. 
This speech is prescient in regard to later evolution of the 
American Federation of Labor, and the question of negro 
labor in the North. Here crops up the great question of un- 
skilled and unorganized labor. 

(161) This name does not appear on the list of accredited dele- 
gates, Proceedings, pp. 7-9. 

(162) Quoting Proceedings, page 16. Item omitted in all six 


papers. 

(163) Quoting Proceedings, page 16. Item omitted in all six 
papers. 

(164) Quoting Proceedings, page 16. Item omitted in all six 
papers. 


(165) Quoting Proceedings, page 16. Item omitted in all six 
papers. 
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“A Voice: That is a trade.” (166) 

“Messrs. Byrne, Tomelson, McKean and Conway gave 
expression in favor of amending the name to include Labor 
Unions.” (167) 

“Mr. Conway of Pennsylvania: The miners are not rec- 
ognized in that preamble, although there are ten thousand 
miners represented on this floor.” (168) 

“The Chair: The miners have always been recognized 
as belonging to a trade.” (169) 

“Mr. James Lynch: I think trade organizations covers 
the whole matter, and will reach the objects of the Con- 
gress.” (170) 

“Mr. Dwyer: Am I to understand that local Unions, 
not attached to national or international organizations, are 
debarred from representation by the section reported?” 
(171) 

“A Voice: No; we want you, also.” (172) 

“Mr. Dwyer: I represent a local organization, the Paint- 
ers’ Union of Chicago. Are they to be excluded because 
they do not belong to a national or international organiza- 

















(166) Quien ‘Pansies, page 16. Item omitted in all six 
papers. 

(167) Quoting Proceedings, page 16. Item omitted in all six 
papers, 

(168) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 17, and Freiheits 
Freund, November 18. The Times, November 18, says, “Mr. 
Conway wanted to know why the miners were not recog- 
nized in the preamble.” Item omitted in three remaining 
papers and in Proceedings, page 16, except in so far as in- 
citation immediately preceding. 

(169) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 17, and Freiheits 
Freund, November 18. Cf. Times, November 18. Omitted 
elsewhere. 

(170) Quoting Proceedings, page 16. The Evening Chronicle, No- 
vember 17, and Freiheits Freund, November 18, give the re- 
marks of Mr. Lynch as “I contend that Trades Unionism 
is the one vital principle on which we should found a Fed- 
eration”. The Times, November 18, says, “Mr. Lynch want- 
ed Trades Unionism as a basis of Federation”. At this 
point in particular, but elsewhere in general, it would seem 
that morning papers made much use of printed material in 
papers of the preceding afternoon. Item here cited is omit- 
ted in the three remaining papers. 

(171) Quoting Proceedings, page 16. Item omitted in all six 
papers. 

(172 Quoting Proceedings, page 16. Item omitted in all six 
papers. 
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tion?” (178) 

“Mr. Henneberry: I am in favor of helping any body 
and everybody, but let all trades join their respective na- 
tional organizations.” (174) 





“Mr. Layton of Pennsylvania: There seems to be some- 
thing singular about the manner in which we are changing 
base. This Congress was widely advertised as a Labor Con- 
gress and now we are talking about trades. Why not make 
the Knights of Labor the basis for the Federation.” (175) 


“Mr. Michaels of Pennsylvania: That is my view of the 
case exactly. This is a Labor Congress and should remain 
so.” (176) 

“Mr. Dewey: I would like the name of the Federation 
to read, ‘Trades and Labor Unions.’” (177) 

“Mr. Pol!lner to Mr. Dewey: Amend so that it be ‘Fed- 
eration of Organized Trades and Labor Unions.’” (178) 


(173) Quoting Proceedings, page 16. Item omitted in all six 
papers. 

(174) Quoting Proceedings, page 16. Item omitted in all six 
papers. Mr. Henneberry represented the Coopers Interna- 
tional Union of North America. Here we have a direct 
clash, between simple and more complete labor organization. 

(175) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 17; Times, November 
18, and Freiheits Freund, November 18. Layton represented 
the K. of L. This, of course, is what might be not im- 
properly termed a dying gasp of the nearly defunct Knights 
of Labor. I have preferred to follow here the papers. The 
minutes have the appearance of being edited and expurgated. 
The omission of the next item is significant. But this may 
be newspaper effort to put something significant in Layton’s 
remarks. The Proceedings, page 16, cite Layton as saying, 
“I am opposed to excluding from the Federation all organiza- 
tions except those of skilled mechanice. The Knights of 
Labor wish to be with you, and they embrace all laborers”. 

(176) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 17, ‘and Freiheits 
Freund, November 18. The Times, November 18, gives the 
last part of the statement. Omitted elsewhere. Note that 
Michel’s name is again misspelled, if we take for granted 
that the names were correct on the credentials, as per list 
Proceedings, pp. 7-9. Mr. Michels also belonged to the 
Knights of Labor. In fact, 45 of tne 107 delegates, all but 
8 from Western Pennsylvania, belonged to the Knights of 
Labor. Cf. Proceedings, pp. 7-9. 

(177) Quoting Proceedings, page 16. Mr. Dewey belonged to the 
K. of L. Times, December 18, says, “Mr. Dorey”. 

(178) Quoting Proceedings, page 16. Item omitted in all six 
papers. 
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“Mr. Dewey: I do make the amendment as suggested.” 
(179) 

“Mr. Brant: That suits me exactly. I wish this Feder- 
ation broad enough to encompass all working people in its 
folds.” (180) 


On a vote this amendment was unanimously adopted, 
after some discussion on a parliamentary point, (181) and 
the article as amended, adopted. (182) 


“By this time the Special Committee, to draft resolu- 
tions of sympathy with D. R. Jones, was announced, and the 
Chairman of the Committee on Plan of Organization gave 
way to the report of that committee.” (183) 

Jones was lying on a sick bed very ill from smallpox. 
(184) The resolutions (185) state that Jones was “a 
stalwart champion of industria] liberty and a martyr to the 
oppressive conspiracy law with which the statute books of 
Pennsylvania are disgraced,” (186) an implication that he 
caught the smallpox in some house of detention. The reso- 








(179) Quoting Proceedings, page 16. The Evening Chronicle, No- 
vember 17, and Freiheits Freund, November 18, say, “Mr. 
Dewey: I move that the preamble be amended by the use of 
the words ‘organized trade and labor unions’”. The Times, 
November 18, has the same statement in the third person. 
I have followed the minutes, but it should not be overlooked 
that Mr. Pollner mentioned above was one of the secretaries 
= assisted “in completing the minutes”; Proceedings, page 

4, 

(180) Quoting Proceedings, page 16. Item omitted in all six 
papers. 

(181) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 17. The Freiheits 
Freund, November 18, gives the first part of the statement. 
The Proceedings, page 16, give in detail the parliamentary 
point discussion which was about the effect of a call for the 
previous question the decision of Gompers (a great parlia- 
mentarian) then temporarily in the chair being sustained. 
On the amendment and its adoption a summary is found in 
varying and fairly accurate language though the German 
paper incorrectly uses the word “trade” instead of its plural. 

(182) Quoting Proceedings, page 16. 

(183) Quoting Proceedings, page 16. 

(184) Commercial Gazette, November 18; Times, November 18; 
item omitted in Proceedings, page 16, and elsewhere. 

(185) Given in full, Proceedings, pp. 16-17, and Telegraph, No- 
vember 17. The resolutions are mentioned in all six papers, 
generally under the characterization of sympathy. 

(186) But for the fact that the Telegraph, November 17, gives the 
resolution in full, no paper mentions this allegation. 
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lution “was unanimously adopted.” (187) 

“The Chairman of the Committee on Plan of Organ- 
ization resumed his report.” (188) 

“Article 2, ‘Objects,’ and Article 3, ‘Sessions,’ were 
adopted without debate,” according to the Proceedings. 
(189) 

Avoiding the enumeration in the Proceedings, (190) 
and using merely the language which is accurate and identi- 
cally given in five (191) of the six papers, article two was 
as follows: “The objects of this Federation shall be the en- 
couragement and formation of Trades and Labor Unions; 
the encouragement and formation of Trades and Labor 
Assemblies and Councils; the encouragement and form- 
ation of National and International Trades and Labor 
Unions; to secure legislation favorable to the interests of 
the industrial classes.” 


Article three as reported in the Proceedings, page 4, 
and verbatim in five newspapers, (192) was as follows: “The 
sessions of the Federation shall be held annually, on the third 
Tuesday in November, at such place as the delegates have 
selected at the preceding Congress.” 

Mr. Lynch of New York made the following remarks 
concerning this article: “I believe it would be better to 











(187) Quoting Proceedings, page 17, and Commercial Gazette, No- 
vember 18. Unanimity of adoption not mentioned elsewhere. 

(188) Quoting Proceedings, page 17. The chairman was Gompers, 
according to Proceedings, page 12. The Evening Chronicle, 
November 17, the Fretheits Freund, November 18, and the 
Times, November 18, say Mr. Howard submitted the matter. 
Since the Times had no reporter present and the Freiheits 
Freund apparently depends upon the Evening Chronicle at 
many points, it has seemed best here to follow the Proceed- 
ings. 

(189) Page 17. As will be noted, they were not adopted without 
opposition or comment. 

(190) Page 4. 

(191) Evening Chronicle, November 17; Commercial Gazette, No- 
vember 18; Freiheits Freund, November 18; Daily Post, No- 
vember 18; Times, November 18. For some reason not ap- 
parent this matter is omitted in the Telegraph. Ailil five 
papers say “objects” instead of “object”. They also use the 
word “Trade” instead of the word “Trades” and all add the 
words “and Labor” in connection with National and Inter- 
national Trades Unions. 

(192) Omitted only in the Telegraph. 
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hold the session in October in order that we might confer 
with candidates before election, as to what course they will 
follow. I make an amendment to that effect.” (193) 

“On a vote this amendment was lost, and the articles, 
as above, were adopted.” (194) 

The Proceedings, page 17, says, “This Committee not 
being prepared to report further, and no further business 
being presented, the Congress, at 11:30 A. M., adjourned 
until 1:00 P. M. 

The newspapers, however, mention other business pre- 
sented as follows: 

“Mr. Somers of Joliet, Illinois, offered a resolution ask- 
ing that a tariff plank be embodied in the declaration of 
principles, after which a recess was taken until one o’clock.” 
(195) 

The Congress was called to order at one o’clock with 
Vice President Gompers in the chair. (196) 

“The consideration of the plan of organization was then 
taken up, and the fourth section as follows was read: (197a) 

“Article 4. The basis of representation in the sessions 
of this Federation shall be, for National or International 
Trades and Labor Unions, one delegate for 5,000 members 
or major portion thereof, above the first 5,000. For local 


(193) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 17, and Freiheits Fre- 
und, November 18. The Times, November 18, says, “Mr. 
Lynch moved to amend by fixing the date of the sessions 
in October to give an opportunity for sounding candidates 
as to their beliefs”. Omitted in Proceedings and three re- 
maining papers. 

(194) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 17, and Freiheits Fre- 
und, November 18. The Times, November 18, correctly sum- 
marizes this fact. Omitted in Proceedings and remaining 
three papers. 

(195) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 17, Commercial Ga- 
zette, November 18, and Freiheits Freund, November 18. The 
Times, November 18, says, “A resolution demanding a pro- 
tective tariff was offered and the Congress adjourned”. 

(196) Proceedings, page 17; Evening Chronicle, November 17; 
Commercial Gazette, November 18; Freiheits Freund, No- 
vember 18. The Times, November 18, omits the latter item. 
Item wholly omitted elsewhere. 

(197a) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 17, and Freiheits Fre- 
und, November 18. In different language this fact is found 
in Proceedings, page 17; Telegraph, November 18; Commer- 
cial Gazette, November 18; and Times, November 18. The 
Daily Post is not chronological at this point. 
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Trades Assemblies or Councils, one delegate. No local trade 
or labor union shall be entitled to a representation in the 
sessions of this Federation where International or National 
Unions of said craft exist, or where there are trades assem- 
blies or councils in the locality. (197b) 


“Mr. Kinnear moved to adopt as read.” (198) 


“Mr. Weber objected to the article, saying that by its 
terms, the larger the constituency the smaller would be 
the proportionate representation, which he did not think 
would conduce to the objects desired.” (199) 

“Mr. Pollner spoke in favor of the article if amended 
so as to give one delegate for every additional 2,500 above 
5,000.” (200) 

“Mr. Erb advocated its adoption as read.” (201) 

“Mr. Gompers supported the report, explaining its 
adaptability.” (202) 


“Mr. James Lynch supported the report.” (203) He 
said, “The purpose of this Congress is to centralize labor, 
to combine in order to protect our rights from possible en- 
croachments on the part of capitalists; it is for the purpose 
of bringing isolated unions together, to join organizations 
of craftsmen in different parts of the country.” (204) 


(197b) Quoting Evening Chronicle, Nevember 17; Commercial Ga- 
zette, November 18; Freiheits Freund, November 18; and 
Times, November 18; which contain statements varying only 
in the use of capitalization. The Proceedings, page 17, says, 
“Articles”; and “of Councils”. The Telegraph, omits this. 
The Daily Post, November 18, gives the amended article only. 

(198) Quoting Proceedings, page 17. Item omitted in all six 
papers. 

(199) Quoting Proceedings, page 17. Item omitted elsewhere. Mr. 
Weber was secretary. 

(200) Quoting Proceedings, page 17. Item omitted in all six pap- 
ers. Mr. Pollner also was one of the secretaries. 

(201) Quoting Proceedings, page 17. Item omitted in all six 
papers. 

(202) Quoting Proceedings, page 17. Item omitted in all six 
papers. 

(203) Quoting Proceedings, page 17. 

(204) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 17, and Freiheits Fre- 
und, November 18. Mr. Lynch appears at all times to have 
been Gomper’s right hand man. The Commercial Gazette, 
November 18, is in direct conflict with the Proceedings, pag2 
17,on Lynch’s attitude. The Commercial Gazette says, “Mr. 
Lynch of Wisconsin thought the basis of representation too 
high, especially as the purpose or the organization was to 





See Or 
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Mr. Rankin remarked, “We want to combine all trade 
and labor organizations into a National Association which 
shall have powers to act for all. Delegates must be elected 
to our Congress with power to act for their trades and sign 
necessary agreements. This power should belong to the 
highest executive body of the different organizations, and 
they should therefore select the delegates to the Congress.” 
(205) 

“Mr. McBride of Pennsylvania: So far as the Knights 
of Labor are concerned, we are not afraid; we have a na- 
tional organization made up of delegates, which is divided 
into local assemblies, which are classified according to the 
different trades.” (206) 


“Mr. Powers of Illinois: I hold that local trades unions 
if they number twenty-five members can send a delegate to 
the Congress.” (207) 


“Mr. Breman of Pennsylvania: I believe it would be 
better to have them represented by classifying the trades, 
and then making representation according to the states. I 
do not think that a delegate representing twenty-five work- 
ingmen should have the same power as the representative 
of 10,000 workingmen.” (208) 

“Mr. Cummin objected to select bodies, like Interna- 


bring isolated unions together, and to join organizations of 
craftsmen in different parts of the country”. The italics are 
mine. Mr. Lynch’s speech is omitted in the Proceedings, 
page 17, and the entire item in remaining three papers. 

(205) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 17, and Fretheits Fre- 
und, November 18. The Commercial Gazette, November 18, 
says, “Mr. Rankin offered the article stating ‘that the power 
of the Federation shall belong to the highest executive body 
of the different organizations, and -< should therefore se- 
lect the delegates to the Congress”, The Proceedings, page 
17,merely says, “Mr. Rankin wished to know how delegates 
were to be elected, by local or international unions.” 

(206) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 17, and Freiheits Fre- 
und, November 18. Item ‘omitted in Proceedings, page 17, 
and elsewhere. This is a recrudescence of the spirit of the 
Knights of Labor. 

(207) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 17, and Freiheits Fre- 
und, November 18. The Commercial Gazette, November 18, 
puts the information in the third person. 

(208) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 17, and Freiheits Fre- 
und, November 18. Correctly given in the third person 
in Commercial Gazette, November 18. Omitted in Proceed- 
ings, page 17 and in remaining three papers. 
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tional Unions, having the choosing of delegates, and stated 
that they should insist on all members having a voice in 
electing representatives to this Congress.” (209) 


“Mr. Stewart took the same stand as Mr. Cummin.” 
(210) 


“The main question was called for, and ordered put. 
On a vote being taken, the article was rejected by 50 against 
28.” (211) 


The consideration of this article evidently consumed 
about two hours. (212) 

According to the Commercial Gazette, November 18, 
which alone reports the item, “Mr. Gompers called atten- 
tion to the necessity of incorporating some basis of repre- 
sentation into the plan.” 


Mr. Brant offered a substitute for Article 4, as reported 
by the Committee. (213) 


“Mr. Brant spoke at length in favor of the adoption of 
the substitute. The representation was the same as that 
allowed by the English Federation, and it had been success- 
ful. He thought that if there was any danger of the Con- 
gress being captured by the enemies of labor it would be 


greatly increased if that Congress was composed of a small 

(209) Quoting Proceedings, page 17. Item omitted in all six 

papers. 

(210) iste Proceedings, page 17. Item omitted in all six 
papers. 

(211) ‘Satine Proceedings, page 17. The Telegraph, November 18, 
says, “The matter was finally referred back to the Commit- 
tee to be reported to-day”. The Commercial Gazette, No- 
vember 18, says, “When a vote was taken the section was 
rejected by fifty nays to twenty-eight ayes. The Freiheits 
Freund also gives the vote. Omitted in remaining three 
papers. 

(212) TheEvening Chronicle, November 18, mentions three o’clock 
as the time when other business was taken up. The Tele- 
graph, November 18, says, “the afternoon was spent by the 
Labor Congress in discussing the fourth section”, though it 
inc! ‘udes a volume of other items. The Commercial Gazette 
say, “The debate continued until after three o’clock. Times, 
November 17, says, “a discussion which took up the time 
until four o’clock. Item omitted elsewhere. 

(213) Commercial Gazette, November 18; Proceedings, page 17; 
Fretheits Freund, November 18. The resolution given in both 
places was not adopted and is therefore not quoted. It is 
not given in the remaining four papers. The Times, Novem- 
ber 18, erroneously says this scheme was adopted. 
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number of delegates; but there was absolutely no danger if 
the body was large.” (214) 

“Mr. Jarrett here resumed the chair.” (215) 

“Mr. Gompers did not think Mr. Brant’s substitute a 
fair one, as, if it were adopted, one class of men would 
always be more numerously represented than the other. 
In fact, the substitute gave the next city in which the Con- 
gress was held absolute control of the body, as every in- 
significant local union, if it had not more than a half dozen 
members, would send delegates, while unions at a distance 
could not afford to do so. The Congress he thought should 
be representative in its character, and the entire body of 
workingmen should be benefited no matter where they were 
located.” (216) 

“Mr. Crawford raised the point of order that this prop- 
osition must be referred back to the committee which was 
sustained.” (217) 

At this juncture, a resolution of sympathy from the 
Confederation of Labor of Washington was read and ordered 
received and filed. (218) 

“The report of the Committee on Plan of Organization 
was resumed.” (219) 

“Articles 5 and 6 were adopted as read.” (220) These 


(214) Quoting Commercial Gazette, November 18. Item omitted 
elsewhere. 

(215) Quoting Proceedings, page 17. Mentioned out of order Com- 
mercial Gazette, November 18. Item omitted elsewhere. 

(216) Quoting Commercial Gazette, November 18. The Proceed- 
ings, page 17, merely says, “Mr. Gompers opposed the pro- 
posed article as an unjust basis”, a much less valuable state- 
ment, due either to poor reporting, or editing to avoid 
offense to the Pittsburgh delegation in this Congress which 
numbered 69 of the 107 present, according to Preceedings, 
pp. 7-9. 

(217) Quoting Proceedings, page 17, The Commercial Gazette, No- 
vember 18, says, “At this point the substitute was referred 
to the committee”. Cf. Freiheits Frewnd, November 18; and 
Telegraph, November 18, already cited. 

(218) Resolution in full in Proceedings, page 17, and in outline in 
Commercial Gazette, November 18. Omitted elsewhere. The 
Commercial Gazette says, “A number of delegates were in 
favor of tabling the communication because it was not gotten 
up in official style, but it was finally received”. 

(219) Quoting Proceedings, page 17. 

(220) Quoting Proceedings, page 17. This action is mentioned in 
Evening Chronicle, November 18. 
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articles were as follows: 

“Article 5, Officers. At the annual sessions of this 
Federation, the delegates shall elect a Legislative Commit- 
tee consisting of five delegates, one of whom shall be the 
Federation Secretary, and who shall be elected separately.” 

“Article 6, Section 1—Duties. The duties of the Legis- 
lative Committee shall be to exercise a supervision over the 
organization, and the execution of its laws, and to carry out 
such instructions as may, from time to time, be given them 
at the sessions of this Federation. Section 2. The Legis- 
lative Committee shall choose from among themselves a 
chairman, first and second vice-chairman, and treasurer for 
the ensuing year.” (221) 


(221) Quoting Proceedings, page 4. The Evening Chronicle, No- 
vember 18, gives these articles in full sense, but inaccurate 
copy. The Commercial Gazette has language identical with 
that of the Evening Chronicle. In addition, however, this 
journal contains some interesting comment under the caption 
“Applying the Gag Law”, as follows: “By this time it was 
four o’clock, and the whole day had been consumed in the 
discussion of four or five subjects. President Jarrett took 
the chair, however, and by a little ruse, succeeded in expedit- 
ing business wonderfully. At a previous meeting a rule had 
been adopted making it imperative for a vote to be taken 
whenever seven members called for the ‘question’. This rule 
had not been enforced by Mr. Gompers, but when President 
Jarrett took the chair he enforced it in a manner that made 
it resemble a self-inflicted gag law. As soon as a question 
had been stated he would ask ‘Are you ready for the ques- 
tion?’ Immediately the question would be called for by a 
number of delegates who thought that by so doing they would 
place the motion in proper shape for debate. But Mr. Jarrett 
was not of the same mind, and the last three sections of the 
‘plan’ were railroaded through with a speed that was highly 
creditable to Mr. Jarrett’s conception of the rule, but not 
entirely satisfactory to the delegates who thought that they 
should be permitted to air their opinions on every question 
that came before the House”. This paper calls Articles V 
and VI “the last three sections”, an error. There were more 
to come. The Daily Post gives the two articles in identical 
form with the Evening Chronicle and the Commercial Ga- 
zette, evidence probably of either triplicate copy or later 
editing of the minutes by the secretaries. Omitted in re- 
maining three papers. 

At a later point in sequence the Telegraph, November 
18, remarks, “The disposition of the delegates to indulge in 
lengthy debate threatened to carry the sessions over to next 
week, and President Jarrett had to enforce the rule requir- 
ing a vote to be taken on the call of seven delegates. By 
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“This was as far as the report had been prepared, 
(222) and the report of the committee, to whom was re- 
ferred resolutions of sympathy with Ireland, was called 
for.” (223) 


The resolutions were as follows: 


“Whereas, We greatly deplore the unjust land laws that 
have been enforced against the Irish people in the past; and 

“Whereas, Hundreds of Ireland’s honest spirits now 
suffer an unjust imprisonment in consequence of their he- 
roic attempts to ameliorate the condition of her oppressed 
people; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we extend to these champions, battling 
in the cause of human liberty, our hearty sympathy, and 
that we also extend to the oppressed of all nations strug- 
gling for liberty and right, the same encouraging words of 
sympathy.” (224) 

The resolution as read was adopted, (225) though the 
Commercial Gazette (226) adds the remarks, “The substi- 
tute was railroaded through—although several delegates 
wished to speak on the subject, and one proposed an amend- 
ment. The action on the part of the chairman doubteless 
saved a hot discussion, but it did not meet with the approval 
of some of the members.” (227) 


these means business was materially expedited”. Item omit- 
ted in Times, November 18. 

222) Item found only in Proceedings, page 17. 

(223) Quoting Proceedings, page 17. This sequence is mentioned, 
Evening Chronicle, November 18. The item is mentioned out 
of order in Telegraph, November 18. Mentioned in sequence 
in Commercial Gazette, November 18. The Daily Post, No- 
vember 18, interjects the resolution of sympathy for D. R. 
Jones already mentioned as being submitted in the morning; 
otherwise it has the item in sequence. The Freiheits Fre- 
und, November 18, mentions the item in sequence as does, 
also, the Times, November 18. 

(224) Quoting Proceedings, page 18. The resolutions in accurate 
copy are found in Telegraph, November 18; Commercial Ga- 
zette, November 18; Daily Post, November 18. Omitted in 
Freiheits Freund, November 18, and only mentioned in Times, 
November 18. 

(225) Proceedings, page 18. 

(226) November 18. 

(227) It will be observed that the resolution is conservative and 
free from the objectionable ideas of the original resolution. 

The internationalism of the last clause is not without sig- 

nificance. 
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“Mr. Leffingwell, Chairman of the Committee on Plat- 
form, presented his report. A motion to consider the sec- 
tions seriatim prevailed.” (228) 

A motion to reconsider the closing of debate on the 
call of seven members was made and lost. (229) 

Since this report embodies the principles of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at its very beginning it must be 
given even at the risk of prolixity. 

The first part of the report was a long preamble as 
follows: 


“Whereas, A struggle is going on in the nations of the 
civilized world between the oppressors and the oppressed of 
all countries, a struggle between capital and labor, which 
must grow in intensity from year to year and work disast- 
rous results to the toiling millions of all nations if not com- 
bined for mutual protection and benefit. The history of the 
wage-workers of all countries is but the history of constant 
struggle and misery engendered by ignorance and disunion; 
whereas the history of the non-producers of all ages proves 
that a minority, thoroughly organized, may work wonders 
for good or evil. It behooves the representatives of the 
workers of North America in Congress assembled, to adopt 
such measures and disseminate such principles among the 
people of our country as will unite them for all time to come, 
to secure the recognition of the rights to which they are 
justly entitled. Conforming to the old adage, “In union 
there is strength”, the formation of a Federation embracing 
every trade and labor organization in North America, a 
union founded upon a basis as broad as the land we live in, 
is our only hope. The past history of Trade Unions proves 
that small organizations, well conducted, have accomplished 
great good, but their efforts have not been of that lasting 
character which a thorough unification of all the different 
branches of industrial workers is bound to secure. 
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(228) Quoting Proceedings, page 18. The sequence of this report 
is given, Evening Chronicle, November 18; Telegraph, No- 
vember 18; Commercial Gazette, November 18; Fretheits 
Freund, November 18; Daily Post, November 18; Times, No- 
vember 18. 

(229) Proceedings, page 18. Item omitted elsewhere. 
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Conforming to the spirit of the times and the neces- 
sities of the industrial classes, we make the following Plat- 
form.” (230) 


On this preamble there is a significant editorial in the 
Telegraph, November 18, which may well be inserted here 
even with the bad effect of breaking in between the pre- 
amble and the resolutions attached thereto. It is as follows: 
“The Labor Congress yesterday adopted a platform of prin- 
ciples, having in view the encouragement of Trades Unions 
and Labor Assemblies, and the securing of ‘legislation favor- 
able to the interests of the industrial classes.’ While it e- 
nunciates some principles which public sentiment will scarce- 
ly endorse, it contains much that is good. It bears evidence 
that the Congress is better versed in purely industrial mat- 
ters than in the true principles of American political policy. 
Class legislation is unquestionably pernicious in any and 
every view in which it may be considered, and legislation 
to favor the industrial classes is equally wrong in principle 
with legislation to favor any other class. If we remember 
rightly, the efforts of industrial reformers have been long 
directed toward the evils of class legislation, wherein laws 
have been enacted favoring as they claimed, the capitalistic 
class. It is singular that a representative body of the best 
minds among these reformers should have been so short- 
sighted as to openly announce for their object the securing 
of the same species of legislation which its members have 
so long and justly denounced. There is no doubt that it is 
desirable that the condition of all those who labor should be 
improved, but the improvement, to be beneficial, must come 
through the usual channels. If we read the preamble of 
the platform correctly, it breathes a spirit of conflict rather 
than pacification, more of the principle that might makes 
right than that right makes might. It says, ‘A struggle is 
going on in the nations of the civilized world between the 
oppressors and oppressed of all countries, a struggle between 
capital and labor which must grow in intensity from year 





(230) The preamble is found, Proceedings, page 3; Evening Chron- 
icle, November 18; Telegraph, November 18; Commercial Ga- 
zette, November 18. The Freiheits Freund, November 18, 
omits this preamb!e as does the Daily Post, November 18, 
and the Times, November 18. 
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to year and work disastrous results to the toiling millions of 
all nations, if not combined for mutual protection and aid.’ 
There is no doubt that such a struggle is going on, there is 
no reason to doubt that if it grows in intensity from year 
to year it must work disastrously, not only to the toiling 
millions but to the nation in which the culminating point of 
defeat is the rights of any class at the hands of another. It 
does seem as if the wiser and better policy would be to de- 
vise ways and means of bringing this conflict to an end. 
Capital without labor must perish undoubtedly, but labor 
without capital if not destroyed would at least be reduced 
to barbarism. The best results of both or either is only 
obtained by acting in harmony. To unite for strength, for 
mutual protection and aid may be commendable, but com- 
mendable only when the design of the combination is just 
to all. We are anxious to see this struggle ended, and ended 
on the basis of the fullest justice to and recognition of the 
rights of manual labor, but we do not favor the levying of 


immense forces of one_____-_ to continue a conflict against 
another_____- which is, however, the first_____- of this 
nature. Its ideas_____-_ consist largely of the news engend- 


ered by long continued thought in one direction. We trust 
that by the time the next session is held the spirit of con- 
cord with capital will have assumed sway without, however, 
abating a jot or little of the just rights to which laboring 
people are entitled.” 


The resolutions of the platform as reported were (quot- 
ing Proceedings, pages 3-4) as follows: 

1. Resolved, That an organization of workingmen into 
what is known as a Trades or Labor Union should have the 
right to the protection of their property in like manner as 
the property of all other persons and societies, and to ac- 
complish this purpose we insist upon the passage of laws in 
the State Legislatures and in Congress for the incorporation 
of Trades Unions and similar labor organizations. 


2. That we are in favor of the passage of such legisla- 
tive enactments as will enforce, by compulsion, the education 
of children; that if the State has the right to exact certain 
compliance with its demands, then it is also the right of 
the State to educate its people to the proper understanding 
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of such demands. (231) 

3. That we are in favor of the passage of laws in the 
several states forbidding the employment of children under 
the age of fourteen years in any capacity, under penalty of 
fine and imprisonment. 


4. That necessity demands the enactment of uniform 
apprentice laws throughout the country; that the apprentice 
to a mechanical trade may be made to serve a sufficient term 
of apprenticeship, from three to five years, and that he be 
provided by his employer, in his progress to maturity, with 
proper and sufficient facilities to finish him as a competent 
workman. ae 

5. That the National Eight Hour Law is one intended 
to benefit labor and relieve it partly of its heavy burdens; 
that the evasion of its true spirit and intent is contrary to 
the best interests of the nation; we therefore demand the 
enforcement of said law in the spirit of its designers. 


6. That it is hereby declared the sense of this Con- 
gress that convict or prison labor, as applied to the contract 
system in several states, is a species of slavery in its worst 
form; that it pauperizes labor, demoralizes the honest man- 
ufacturer and degrades the very criminal whom it employs; 
that, as many articles of use and consumption made in our 
prisons under the contract system come directly and detrim- 
entally in competition with the products of honest labor, 
we demand that the laws providing for labor under the con- 
tract system herein complained of be repealed, so as to dis- 
continue the manufacture of all articles which will compete 
with those of the honest mechanic or workingman. (232) 

7. That what is known as the “order” or “truck” 
system of payment, instead of lawful currency as a value 
for labor performed, is cne not only of gross impositions, 
but of downright swindle to the honestlaborer and mech- 
anic, and calls for entire abolition, and we recommend that 
active measures shall be enforced to eradicate the evil by 
the passage of laws imposing fine and imprisonment upon 








(231) Advocates of education for citizenship can find early sup- 
port for their ideas here. 

(232) From the viewpoint of the economics of society this article is 
defective. Would not road-building or agriculture equally 
conflict with honest labor? 
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all individuals, firms or corporations who continue to pract- 
ice the same. (233a) 

8. That we favor the passage of such laws as will 
secure to the mechanic and workingman the first lien upon 
property the product of his labor, sufficient in all cases to 
justify his legal and just claims; that proper provisions be 
made for legally recovering the same. 

9. That we favor the repeal and erasure from the stat- 
ute books of all acts known as conspiracy laws, as applied 
to organizations of labor in the regulation of wages and the 
number of hours which shall constitute a day’s work. 

10. That we recognize the wholesome effects of a 
Bureau of Labor Statistics as created in several states, and 
we urge upon our friends in Congress the passage of an act 
establishing a National Bureau of Labor Statistics, and re- 
commend for its management the appointment of a proper 
person, identified with the laboring classes of the country. 

11. In view of the rapid construction of aggregated 
capital in the form of gigantic monopolies, we affirm it to 
be the duty of the Congress of the United States and State 
Legislature to assume, as rapidly as possible, a wholesome 
supervision over the railroad and telegraph companies of 
the country with a view that their operations, as in the 
postal service, may be for the benefit of the people whose 
franchises they have secured. (233b) 

12. That railroad land grants forfeited by reason of 





(233a) Forty years have passed without seeing the end of this 
system which is sometimes involved with the matter of credit. 
(233b) This resolution was not adopted as part of the Platform. 
The account in the Proceedings, page 19, is as follows: “Mr. 
Rankin offered the following substitute: Resolved, That it 
is the duty of Congress to regulate inter-state commerce. 
All lines of communication and transportation should be 
brought under such legislative control as shall secure mod- 
erate, fair, and uniform rates for passenger and freight 
traffic. Mr. Rankin supported his substitute by a speech of 
some length in which he denounced in strong terms grasping 
monoplies who, by the power of money, almost totally shut 
out small shippers from the use of their lines and charged 
them rates of transport that were simply extortion in com- 
parison with those paid by wealthy firms. By bribery they 
controlled State governments and made it impossible for 
justice to be voted out to those who took their bribes and 
voted at their bidding, and if a check were not put to their 
aggressions they would shortly control State Legislatures and 
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non-fulfillment of contract, should be immediately reclaimed 
by the Government, and henceforth the public domain re- 
served exclusively for actual settlers. (234) 

13. That we recommend to the Congress of the United 
States the adoption of such laws as shall give to every 
American industry full protection from the cheap labor of 
foreign countries. (235) 

14. That we demand the passage of law by the United 
States Congress to prevent the importation of foreign labor- 
ers under contract. (236) 





the General Government itself and rule the people with des- 
potic power.” 

“President Jarrett ruled that both resolutions were for- 
eign to the purpose for which this Congress was convened, 
as stated in the call. 

“The decision of the Chair was appealed from by Mr. 
Charles Erb. A rising vote sustained the decision of the 
Chair.” 

This discussion is omitted in three papers, while three 
others summarize it. The Commercial Gazette, November 18, 
says, “The other resolutions were adopted with very little 
debate. until] one was read which declared in favor of all 
the railroads and telegraph lines being purchased and con- 
trolled by the government. This was opposed by a number 
of delegates on the ground that if the government obtained 
the control favored it would make the power of the ascendent 
political party perpetual by reason of the vast number of 
employees which would be placed at its mercy. President 
Jarrett ruled the resolution out of order, as having no re- 
lation to the objects of the Congress. An appeal was taken 
from his decision, but the Chair was sanctioned and the reso- 
lution left out”. The Freiheits Freund, November 18, says 
the resolution “met with strong opposition and finally 
through President Jarrett was turned down as not properly 
within the scope of the Congress”. The Daily Post, Novem- 
ber 18, says, “A resolution that the Government buy and 
— all telegraph and railroad lines was ruled out of 
order”. 

(234) This resolution was not adopted as part of the Platform. 
Quoting Proceedings, page 19, “The Chair took the same 
view as he had taken on No. 11, and ruled this also out of 
order. This item is not mentioned in any of the six papers. 

(235) This article by the omission of the two immediately previous 
became article 11 of the Platform, It caused a lively debate 
which will be touched upon later. The article came up for 
criticism again in the annual convention of 1882, and was 
stricken out by a vote of 17 tol. Cf. Proceedings, 1882, pp. 

1 


11, 14. 
(236) = 14 and 15, became articles 12 and 13 of the Plat- 
orm. 
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15. “That we recommend all trades and labor organ- 
izations to secure proper representation in all law-making 
bodies by means of the ballot, and to use all honorable meas- 
ures by which this result can be accomplished.”  (237a) 


“The preamble and resolutions numbers 1 and 2 were 
adopted without discussion.” (237b) 


Number 3, having reference to the employment of 
children, aroused an important discussion (237c) which as 
bearing on child labor deserves full treatment. 


(237a) Quoting Proceedings, pp. 3-4, and for articles 11 and 12 
which were deleted, Proceedings, page 19. The Evening 
Chronicle, November 18, with minor differences, mainly omis- 
sions of words, gives articles 1-10. For some reason it omits 
article 11 of the report while including article 12, both of 
which were deleted. Articles 13-15 inclusive are given ver- 
batim. It says, “Some of the resolutions excited considerable 
discussion, but they were all passed”, an error as regards 
both article 11 omitted and article 12 included. The Tele- 
graph, November 18, varies slightly from both Proceedings 
and Evening Chronicle and omits both articles 11 and 12 of 
the report. Its statement, “This report was discussed at 
considerable length and finally passed” is erroneous insofar 
as part of the report was not passed. The Commercial Ga- 
zette, November 18, while differing from Proceedings, Chron- 
icle and Telegraph in minor details has as a whole the same 
copy as the Evening Chronicle. Like the Evening Chronicle, 
it omits article 11. It has already been noted that the Com- 
mercial Gazette refers to the debate on and deletion of arti- 
cle 11, but strangely it fails to notice that article 12 was 
likewise deleted. Its statement, “The other resolutions were 
adopted_-_-__-_- ’ is, of course, erroneous. The Fretheits Fre- 
und, November 18, says, “The Chairman of the Committee 
on Declaration of Principles submitted at this point a long 
report which included the following items” and proceeds to 
give the articles in summarized form. It divides article 1; 
numbering articles 2 number 3, its comment is “Schulz- 
swang”. By subdividing article 1 and including article 12, 
this paper works out fifteen articles. As noted, the Fretheits 
Freund comments on the deletion of article 12. The Daily 
Post, November 18, summarizes the articles without enumer- 
ation. It mentions separately the article on control of tele- 
graph and railroad lines as “ruled out of order”. Entirely 
omitted Times, November 18. 

(237b) Quoting Proceedings, page 18. Cf. Commercial Gazette, No- 
vember 18. Indications of this, but not the specific state- 
ment appear in the other newspapers. 

(237c) The fullest account is in the Proceedings, page 18, but the 
account in the Commercial Gazette, November 18, is good. 
The Freiheits Freund, November 18, devotes three lines to a 
general statement. Omitted elsewhere. 
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The discussion was opened by Mr. Brennan of Pitts- 
burgh. According to the Proceedings, (237d) he took the 
ground that, “its enforcement would be an interference with 
individual rights.” According to the Commercial Gazette, 
November 18, he “thought it almost too wide in its bear- 
ings.” He thought it should be qualified by amending it to 
read, ‘children under fourteen years of age shall not be em- 
ployed at any mechanical labor.’ (238) 

This paper adds, “The majority of the delegates differ- 
ed with Mr. Brennan, and spoke at length reciting the results 
of their own observation. None of them urged the prohibit- 
ion of child labor because it might decrease their own wages, 
but all said that they wanted the influence of the Congress 
to go out against it because of its cruelty and demoralizing 
effects.” 


Of the five or more speeches made, four, by Messrs. 
Powers, Dwyer, Michels and Gompers, are given in part at 
least in the Proceedings and two, by Messrs. Burgman and 
Gompers are summarized in the Commercial Gazette, 

Mr. Powers said, “I want this plank to go through this . 
meeting with all the force that can be given it. With hun- 
dreds of examples under my observation in Chicago, I say 
that there is no crime greater under the heavens than that 
of employing child labor in mills, factories, and industrial 
establishments. Chicago is rising up an army of criminals 
by this very thing. Children from the tender age of ten 
up to fourteen are driven into factories by brutal fathers 
that they may earn a livelihood for them. Boys are train- 
ing for criminals and girls for prostitutes. See what I have 
seen of the gigantic evils of this, and if you had a hundred 
votes you would cast them for this resolution.” (239) 

Mr. Dwyer said, “I want to raise my voice in favor of 
giving this resolution to the world as the sentiment cf the 
Labor Congress. I, too, have seen the effects of this curse. 
I know of little children that support families, their drunken 
fathers and elder brothers, by the toil of their little hands. 
Before they have the chance of a rudimentary education they 





(237d) Page 18. : 
(238) Amendment not mentioned in Proceedings. 
(239) Quoting Proceedings, page 18. Omitted elsewhere. 
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are put to labor for the support of lazy, drunken fathers. 
I am the father of fifteen children, yet I would work till my 
fingers were worn to the bone before I would allow one of 
my little ones to go forth and toil day by day as some I have 
seen.” (240) 

Mr. Michel remarked, “The employment of children un- 
der fourteen years of age is prohibited in many states by 
Statute, but is not always enforced. What do the law-mak- 
ers care for the children of the masses? What care they 
for the hordes of boys and girls at work who should be at 
school? John B. Gough has said that the saddest thing he 
ever saw was a little child with an old face. Oh, I have seen 
them by hundreds—seen them in mills and factories. I 
want these law makers, who protect the capitalist, to know, 
like Napoleon, that they must heed the mutterings of the 
masses. By all means set this resolution before the world 
as our sentiment—as our demand. Blazon it high up, where 
all may see and read what we think of the employment of 
children in any capacity of work. (241) 

“Mr. Burgman painted a graphic picture of the child 
laborers of the Pacific slope, and how they were growing 
up in ignorance and without enjoying the brightest days of 
their lives.” (242) 

“Mr. Gompers spoke of his investigation among the 
tenement cigar makers of the metropolis; how he found 
little children who were too young to understand any of the 
questions he asked of them, but yet were compelled to work 
from before daylight until after dark, and how he often 
found the little ones fast asleep beside their work being un- 
able to hold out.” (248) 

According to the Proceedings, (244) Mr. Gompers 
remarks were as follows: “Not long since I was on a com- 
mittee appointed to visit the tenement cigar shops. I saw 
there on that visit scenes that sickened me. I saw little 
children, six and seven and eight years of age, seated in the 





(240) Quoting Proceedings, page 18. Omitted elsewhere. -- 

(241) Quoting Proceedings, page 18. Omitted elsewhere. 

(242) —- Commercial Gazette, November 18. Omitted else- 
where. 

(243) Quoting Commercial Gazette, November 18 

(244) Page 18. 
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middle of a room on the floor, in all the dirt and dust, strip- 
ping tobacco. Little pale faced children, with a look of care 
upon their faces, toiling with their tiny hands from dawn 
till dark ; aye, and late into the night, to help to keep the wolf 
from the door. I asked them how long they worked, but they 
did not, could not, understand. In the simplest way I talked 
to them and learned that they began before daylight, and 
worked till long after dark. Often they would be overcome 
with weariness and want of sleep, and fall over upon the 
tobacco heap. Shame upon such crimes; shame upon us if 
we do not raise our voices against it.” 

“The resolution was passed unanimously (245) and 
numbers 4 to 10 were adopted as read.” (246) 

“After the reading and rejection of Numbers 11 and 12, 
Number 13, appearing in the Platform of Principles as Num- 
ber 11, was then read.” (247) This resolution which some- 
what indefinitely and indirectly involved the matter of pro- 
tective tariffs caused lively debate which as illustrative of 
the well-known sentiment of the Pittsburgh area on this 
subject will be given in full detail, for, “It was a fight of 
Pittsburgh pride against Western principles, and the debate 
was warm.” (248) 

“Mr. Brant of Detroit opened the ball by stating that 
he did not think that the Congress would commit itself to 
(245) Ibid. In the language of the Commercial Gazette, November 

28, “if these stories, coming from men who know what they 
are talking about, and which were pathetic enough to bring 
tears to most eyes, could be published in full, they would 
form a powerful argument in favor of keeping the little ones 
out of the work shops and sending them to school where they 
belong”. 

(246) Ibid, page 19. The rejection of Numbers 11 and 12 has al- 
ready been mentioned. 

(247) Ibid, page 19. 

(248) Quoting Commercial Gazette, November 18. The Evening 
Chronicle, November 18, says, on the contrary, “The tariff 
resolution was opposed by several Eastern men and was 
vigorously defended by the Western delegates.” The Tele- 
graph, November 18, likewise says, “The tariff plank met 
with some opposition from Eastern delegates who lean to- 
wards free trade”. The Freiheits Freund, November 18, 
merely mentions the fact of a debate. The Daily Post, No- 
vember 18, says, “There was a hot fight over the tariff reso- 
lution and only the arguments of President Jarrett and other 


Pennsylvania delegates carried it through”. Of the papers 
only the Commercial Gazette gives speeches. 
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the tariff as by many, the protective policy was not held 
to be necessary to the success of the nation.” (249) 

As reported in the Proceedings, page 19, Mr. Brant 
said: “If there is any one rock on which this Congress of 
Trades Unions will split, it is this tariff plank. I oppose its 
introduction because I foresee plainly that it will be the cause 
of trouble and will raise up two factions. The West does 
not look at protection as the East does. I am from the West 
and in favor of free trade. 

According to the Commercial Gazette, “President Jar- 
rett replied at length enumerating the benefits which Ameri- 
can workingmen had derived from a high tariff, and con- 
trasting the wages they received with those paid in Great 
Britain.” (250) 

President Jarrett, according to the Proceedings, page 
19, said, “I want this issue settled here and now. I want 
the indorsement of this Congress on this tariff resolution. 
I tell you that I am ready now or at any time to discuss this 
question with any delegate. It is a matter that is of vital 
importance to the West, let the gentlemen say to the con- 
trary if he choose. Do you want the wages of the working- 
men dragged down? Do you want foreign cheaply-produced 
articles imported to compete with our manufacturers?” 

According to the Proceedings, page 19, Mr. Burgman 
spoke next and said, “I fail to see the importance which 
some of the delegates present here attach to the tariff 
question. I am for free trade. Protective tariff is a party 
issue; it is of no importance to the country at large. Pro- 
tective tariff means protection to the American manufact- 
urer against the importation of foreign cheap goods, but it 
does not mean protection to the American laborer against 
the importation of foreign cheap laborers. (251) 

“The American manufacturers want protection against 
foreign competition, yet will force their cheaply manufactur- 


(249) Quoting Commercial Gazette, November 18. 

(250) Since the statement in the Proceedings does not contain all 
this, it is apparent that the speeches in the minutes were 
edited and not verbatim stenographic reports. 

(251) This sage remark is often overlooked in discussions of Amer- 
ican industrial history. Its complexity, in connection with 
naturalization, Americanization, etc., is obvious. 
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ed goods into foreign markets, and in order to have the name 
of selling cheap will bring the toilers of this country to the 
lowest notch of living. I attach no importance to protective 
tariff, yet as a matter of experiment and to preserve har- 
mony, I shall vote in favor of it.” 252) 

Mr. Somers of Joliet, Illinois, spoke next. He said, “As 
a western man I stand in opposition to the policy of the first 
speaker. I am a protectionist. I want to see our American 
workmen and manufacturers protected. Free trade does 
not only affect iron workers, but the miners who dig coal 
for us, the coke burners that furnish us our coke, the print- 
ers that give us the newspaper—all these are affected. It 
is protection that gives us work and wages and enables us 
to beautify our homes.” (253) 


Mr. Cummin of Boston, Massachusetts, spoke next. He 
remarked: “This tariff question is foreign to the object of 
our meeting here. It should not be allowed to intrude itself. 
It is merely a political scheme for political purposes. We 
have no right to meddle in politics now, for we are not ready. 
Every political convention has a tariff plank. We are not a 
political convention, and we want no tariff measure introdu- 
ced in our Declaration of Principles.” (254) 

“Mr. Crawford thought it was a mistake to force the re- 
solution through, as it would only cause dissension. As long 





(252) The Commercial Gazette, says, “Mr, Burgman of San Fran- 
cisco was not a protectionist, but was willing to vote for the 
resolution as an experiment, and out of courtesy to his 
Pittsburgh friends. He was of the opinion, however, that 
Capital was more benefited by a protective tariff than La- 
bor”. This paper puts Burgman’s speech fifth. 

(253) Quoting Proceedings, page 19. The Commercial Gazette, 
says, “Mr. Somers_----- said that while he was a Western 
man he appreciated the force of Mr. Jarrett’s remarks and 
was radically in favor of having the Congress declare for 
a high tariff. They were all workingmen and all would be 
benefited.” 

(254) Quoting Proceedings, page 19. Mr. Cummin is here adopt- 
ing Jarrett’s own proceedure of asserting measures to be 
out of order in the Congress. The Commercial Gazette says, 
“Mr. Cummins of Boston thought that the discussion was 
not in order or at least not necessary. The protectionists 
were in power and he thought it would be time to take the 

bull by the horns when it approached. He attempted to 

prove that the workingmen of Great Britain were as well 
off as those of this country.” 
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as the East and West were situated as they were they would 
not agree on the subject. Therefore he was in favor of not 
making reference to the tariff, promising that at the same 
time, that if the East offered no tariff resolutions, none ad- 
vocating free trade would come from the West.” (255) 


“Mr. Michel was sorry the question had been broached, 
but, now that it had been mentioned it must go through.” 
(256) 


“Mr. Brant, seconded by Mr. Pollner, moved to table 
the resolution.” (257) 


“The motion was lost by 38 nays to 35 yeas.” (258) 


Mr. Jarrett, according to the Commercial Gazette, now 
made “another strong argument in favor of the resolution.” 
(259) 

The resolution then was adopted as read. (260) 


(255) Quoting the Commercial Gazette, November 18. The ac- 
count in the Proceedings, pp. 19-20, is strikingly alike. It 
says, “Mr. Crawford thought it was a mistake to force the 
resolution through as it would only cause dissension, As 
long as the East and West are situated as they are at 
present they would not agree on this subject. Therefore he 
was in favor of not making any reference to the tariff, pro- 
mising at the same time that if the East offered no tariff 
resolutions none advocating free trade would come from the 
West.” The change in the style here from first to third per- 
son in the Proceedings suggests that the secretaries lost 
sight of this speech, and that they later edited them from 
the Commercial Gazette reports, which, if so, weakens the 
whole value of the officia] minutes. Of course, the Com- 
mercial Gazette reporter may have been permitted to view 
the official minutes, but he mentions things not in the Pro- 
ceedings and puts Cummin’s remark in different sequence. 

(256) Quoting Proceedings, page 20. The Commercial Gazette 
contains an identical statement with the exception that it 
says, “Mr. Michaels of Pittsburgh”_-__-__- , which would seem 
to indicate that its reporter did not see the minutes where 
the name is correctly spelled Michels, but that the secretar- 
ies used the Commercial Gazette’s copy. 

(257) Quoting Proceedings, page 20. The Commercial Gazette 
says, “An attempt was then made to lay the resolution on 
the table.” 

(258) Quoting Proceedings, page 20. The Commercial Gazette 
merely says, “it was voted down”, 

(259) Omitted in Proceedings, page 20. 

(260) Proceedings, page 20. The Telegraph, November 18, says, 
“by a vote of 51 to 23”, a fact omitted in the Proceedings. 
The other papers merety mention its adoption. 
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“The remaining two sections were adopted, and the 
Platform was then ratified as a whole.” (261) 

Mr. Leffingwell stated that other resolutions which 
had been referred to the committee, and which were not 
germane to the Platform, would be introduced next morn- 
ing. (262) 

Adjournment followed and must have come upon a 
wearied body of delegates. 

The editorial comments of the daily papers on these 
declarations of principle are worthy of notice. The Commerc- 
ial Gazette in a paragraph editorial, November 18, remarked, 
“The Labor Congress shows a just appreciation of what 
makes good citizens in its deliverances on the question of 
education and the public schools, and on laws forbidding the 
employment of young children at an age when they had best 
be in school.” The same paper, in an editorial of November 
19, stated, “On the whole the Labor Congress is to be con- 
gratulated upon the success which attend its efforts in the 
formulation of the principles by which it is governed___-__- 
in the main the purposes aimed at are just and commendable 
In looking over the work of the Congress, then, we 
find much to approve and much less to dissent from than 
we had anticipated.” This editorial, however, proclaimed 
impracticable the “Eight Hour Law” and made opposition 
to the “Truck” system. The earlier editorial of November 
18, in addition to attacking the reduction of the hours of 
the working day, maintained the validity of the conspiracy 
acts. “The Congress” it stated “should be very careful how 
it approaches these questions, and should set its foot down 
firmly upon every attempt to disturb the rights of property.” 

The Times, in an editorial of November 19, attacked 
the resolution against the “Truck” system, on the basis of 
freedom of barter. 

The Telegraph, as noted above, in an editorial of No- 
vember 18, remarked, “While it enunciates some principles 
which public sentiment will scarcely endure, it contains much 
that is good.” It added, however, “It bears evidence that the 
Congress is better versed in purely industrial matters than 
in the true principles of American political policy.” 

ALFRED P. JAMES. 











(261) Quoting Proceedings, page 20. Cf. Freiheits Freund, No- 
vember 28. 
(262) Quoting Proceedings, page 20. Item omitted elsewhere. 
To be Continued in April Issue, 192+. 
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Notes and Queries 





A GENERAL REGISTER OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE CITY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


(Continued from the October issue.) 


MARRIAGES AND BAPTISMS CELEBRATED BY C. COOKE 
DURING THE YEAR COMMENCING WITH THE FIRST 
DAY OF AUGUST, A. D. 1835, AND ALSO COM- 
MENCING THE FIRST DAY OF AUGUST 1836. 


BAPTISMS CHILDREN 
Parents’ Names Childrens’ Names 
Francis Taylor 
Rachel Taylor Mary Ann 
Thos. McCullough 
Nancy McCullough Zara Coston 
Chas Widney 
Mary Widney Belinda Henderson 
Kenaday I. Friend 
Librilla Friend Caroline 
Robert Williams 
Elizabeth Williams Edward 
William Philpot 
Ann Philpot Eliza Ann 
James Pratt 
Jane Pratt Addison Hunson 
John Pephis 
Elizabeth Pephis John Wesley 
James Lauson 
Mary Ann Lauson Ennis 
James Logan 
Catherine Logan Elizabeth 
Allan Kramer 
Margaret Kramer Sarah Ann 
Isaac Rankin 
Ruth Rankin Sarah Jane 
Elizabeth Hamilton 

(Widow) Mary 
Rev. Thos, M. Hudson 
Jane Hudson Eliza Ann 
Sam Murphy 
Elizabeth Murphy Robert 

MARRIAGES 
Parties When Celebrated Residence 
Edward Lewis Pittsburgh, Knoxville, Ill. 
Harriet Backhouse Sept. 8, 1835 Washington, Pa. 
William Pipher Pittsburgh, Both of 
Mary Ann Barndollar Sept. 8, 1835 Pittsburgh 
John Snea Pittsburgh, Both of 


Mary Douthel Sept. 10, 1835 Pittsburgh 














58 
Parties 
Thos. Updegraph 
Mary McCord 
George Richards 
Rebecca Barndollar 
John Barndollar 
Mary Rictor 
Resin Earnest 
Polly Craig 
George C. Reeve 
Elizabeth Dillon 
Daud Thompson 
Mrs. Ann Brown 
Presley Gordon 
Susan Cathel 
Robert Wright 
Susan Hoper 
Theo. Mazaree 
Louisa Clancy 
Joseph Higly 
Priscilla Underwood 
Amos Worthington 
Margaret Williams 
Jacob Means 
Nancy Small 
James White 
Anne Longintoft 
William Hammond 
Polly Stewart 
Henry Burton 
Margaret Richards 
David Hackett 
Sarah Knox 
Samuel Anderson 
Rebecca Buntz 
Phillip Amhazzer 
Rebecca Hill 
Daniel E. Mitchell 
Harriet Geshenhuner 
John Bates 
Eliza Carothers 
Dr. John Beadel 
Mrs. Mary Nelson 
William Wetherly 
Mrs. Nancy Woodman 
Thomas Thompson 
Jane Burbage 
Jacob Bown 
Frances Stapleton 
John Chapman 
Jane Hines 
Sam Clancy 
Eliza Wilkin 
William Moore 
Mary Ann McCartney 
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When Celebrated 
Pittsburgh, 

Sept, 10, 1835 
Pittsburgh, 

Sept. 20, 1835 
Pittsburgh, 

Oct. 1, 1835 
Pittsburgh, 

Oct. 5, 1835 
Pittsburgh, 

Oct. 31, 1835 
Allegheny Town, 

Nov. 5 
Allegheny County, 

Nov. 12 
Pittsburgh, 

Dec. 1, 1835 
Pittsburgh, 

Dec. 29, 1835 
Pittsburgh, 

Jan. 5, 1836 
Pittsburgh, 

Feb, 23, 1836 
Pittsburgh, 

March 10, 1836 
Pittsburgh, 

March 17, 1836 
Pittsburgh, 

April 25, 1836 
Pittsburgh, 

April 21, 1836 
Pittsburgh, 

May 5, 1836 
Pittsburgh, 

May 8, 1836 
Bayardstown, 

May 10, 1836 
Bayardstown, 

May 12, 1836 
Pittsburgh, 

May 19, 1836 
Allegheny Town, 
May 21, 1836 

Pittsburgh, 
June 18, 1836 
Pittsburgh, 
Aug. 2, 1836 
Pittsburgh, 
Aug. 23, 1836 
Bayardstown, 
Aug. 23, 1836 
Bayardstown, 
Sept. 5, 1836 
Pittsburgh, 
Sept. 7, 1836 








Residence 
Both of 

Pittsburgh 
Both of 

Pittsburgh 


Allegheny Co., Pa. 
Both of 

Zanesville, O. 
Both of 

Allegheny Town 
Both of 

Allegheny Co., Pa. 


Both of 
Pittsburgh 
Both of 
Both of Pittsburgh 
Allegheny Town, Pa 
Pittsburgh 
Both of 
Pittsburgh 
Both of 
Pittsburgh 
Both of 
Pittsburgh 
Lewisville, Ky. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Both of 
Pittsburgh 


” ” ” 


Allegheny Co., Pa 
Allegheny Co., Pa 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wheeling, Va. 
Allegheny Town 
Both of 
Pittsburgh 
Both of 
Pittsburgh 
Both of 
Pittsburgh 


Bayardstown 


Bayardstown 
Both of 
Pittsburgh 
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Parties 
Adeline K. Lee 


Emeline Patterson 


Samuel Bragdon Allegheny Town, 
Frances Morron 

Thos. Kelly Pittsburgh, 
Mary Blake 


Sept. 29, 1836 


When Celebrated Residence 
John McKerrahan Pittsburgh, 
Sept, 20, 1836 
Henderson McDonald Pittsburgh, 


Both of ” 


Monteurs Island 
Allegheny Town 
Both of 


October 24, 1836 Pittsburgh 


BAPTISMS BY C. COOKE, 1835 


PARENTS 
Parents’ Names 


Archibald Pratt 
Elizabeth Pratt 
Wm. Mason 
Henrietta Mason 
Joseph Fleming 
Ann Fleming 
Thos. Murray 
Martha Murray 
Daniel Barret 
Jane Barret 
James Ross 
Jane Ross 
William Pusey 
Mary Pusey 
Frederick Wenat 
Almira Wenat 
Joseph Leinthicum 
Susan Leinthicum 
John Bennington 
Mary Bennington 
Sarah Bennap 
William Jack 
Grace Jack 
George W. Beldon 
Rachel Beldon 
William Howard 
Winifred Howard 
Ellen King 
(Widow) 
Joseph Mahonner 
Eveline Mahonner 
William Chapman 
Maria Chapman 
James M. Moore 
Eleanore Moore 
Luke Cocksoot 
Mary Cocksoot 
William Collins 
Maria Collins 
Silas Lee 


CHILDREN 
Children’s Names 


John 
George 
Nathaniel 
John 


William 

Robert 

Libertine Hutchison 
Hannah Ann 

Eliza 

Rebecca Ann 

Ann Elmira 


William Robert 


Robert 
Arena Gustone 


Edum Sturgeon 
Sarah Hay 


Margaret Ann 
Amanda 
Elizabeth 
William 
Harrison 
Robert 
Hutchison 
John 
Alexander 


Mary 
John 
Gladden 
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PARENTS CHILDREN 
Parents’ Names Children’s Names 
Jane Lee Frances Gage 
William Green 
Eliza Green Wm. Hudson 
Fred Menser Rebecca 
Alle Menser Maria 
Chas. Calhoon Margaret 
Mary Calhoon Charles 
John Bates William James 
Rachel Bates Martha Jane 
James 
Robert Strond Francis 
Dorothy Strond Catherine 
James Palmer 
Mary Jane Palmer Susan 
Sam Gray 
Mary C. Gray James St. Clair 
John Balsluy 
(Widower) Charles Cooke 
William Alexander 
Sarah Alexander Frederick Willian: 
James Palmer Mary 
Mary Jane Palmer Jane 
Anne Pickering William 
(Widow) Sarah Sylvania 
Robert Harry Kerr 
Maria Kerr Thos. Benton 
William Little Martha 
Amelia D. Little Carlista 
William Struble Thomas 
Mary Struble (Adopted) 
Joseph Philuni 
Agnes Philuni Agnes 
Mertlin Arthur 
Mary Mertlin Alex. Morrow 
BAPTISMS BY C. COOKE, 1837 
PARENTS CHILDREN 
Parents’ Names Children’s Names 
John Harter 
Eliza Harter George Harry 
Rev. James Read Eliz. Shannon 
Mary Read William Royal 
Robert Shannon 
Sarah Shannon Christian Spadle 
William Shannon 
Elizabeth Shannon Sarah Jane 
Edward Davis (Washington, Pa., 2-37) 
Elizabeth Davis Edward 
James Sterling 
Margaret Sterling James 
John Sheridan 
Hannah Sheridan John 
Edward Lewis 
Harriet Lewis Charles Biddle 
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PARENTS CHILDREN 
Parents’ Names Children’s Names 
John Davis 
Mary Jane Sarah Barbara 


John Bittinger 
Susan Bittinger 
Thos. H, Patton 
Lydia Patton 
Jacob Vogdles 
Sarah Vogdles 
Riddle 
M. A. Riddle 
Nathan Hews 
Sarah Jane Hews 
Israel Wiggins 
Mary Wiggins 
Charles Widney 
Mary Widney 
Robert McKenna 
Mary McKenna 
William Kenip 
Eliza Kenip 
Mary Ann Haley 





Samuel Horn 
Catherine Horn 
Geo. Neelons 

Jane Neelons 
Kennedy T. Friend 
Sabilla T. Friend 
Thos. Upgraph 
Mary Upgraph 


James McDado 
Ann McDado 


Peter Grant 
Susanna Grant 
James Reed 
Frances Reed 
John O’Donnell 
Jane O’Donnell 
Jonothan Ruth 
Eleanore Ruth 
William Jack 
Grace Jack 
Joseph Linthican 
Susan Linthican 
James A. Bartram 
Elizabeth Bartram 
Mrs. Parks, 
grandmother of 
William Cole 
Mary Cole 
Sam Neelan 
Juliet Neelan 


Mary Elizabeth 
Henry Taylor 
Franklin 
Augustus Somerfield 
Joseph Fawcett 
Benjamin 
Martha Ellen 
Miriam 
Thomas 
William Henry 
George 

John 

Chas. Henry 
Emma Jane 
Elizabeth 
Rachel 

John Mclord 
Robert 

Sarah Jane 
Elizabeth 
Alexander 


James 


William 
William White 


Dorothy Alice 
Mary Jane 


John 

Eleanor 
Harriet 
Charles Cooke 
Chas. Wesley 
Herron 


Charles Wesley 


William Crutcher 


oy beet 
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MARRIAGES CELEBRATED BY C. COOKE, 1836-1837 

Parties When Celebrated ge 
James McGrannahan Pittsburgh, Both o 
Elizabeth Mackey Dec. 17, ’36 Pittsburgh Pa. 
James Clinton Pittsburgh, Both of 
Francis Bowes Dec. 17, ’36 Pittsburgh Pa. 
Hugh Stephens Pittsburgh, Both of 
Emily Matthews Dec. 20, 1836 Pittsburgh 
Robert Stevenson Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh Pa. 
Mary Bealy Dec. 22, 1836 Ohio Twp., All’y Co. 
Marshall Miriam Pittsburgh, Northern Liberty 
Sarah Shuck Jan. 1, 1837 Pittsburgh Pa. 
John Anderson Alleghenytown, Alleghenytown 
Sarah Greer Jan. 10, 1837 Pittsburgh 
Michael Inee Pittsburgh, Both of 
Mary Humin June 19, 1837 Pittsburgh 
John Jones Birmingham, Slego 
Susanna A. Salivan Jan. 26, 1837 Birmingham 
Levi Stevens Pittsburgh, Both of 
Hannah Barber Aug. 17, 1837 Pittsburgh 
William Lease Pittsburgh, Both of 
Elizabeth Smith Aug. 18, 1837 Pittsburgh 
James Anderson Pittsburgh, Both of 
May J. Neel Oct. 26, 1837 Pittsburgh 
Peter Lister Pittsburgh, Both of 
Anne Winter Feb. 23, 1838 Pittsburgh 
May J ) —g May 15, 1838 Lawrence 

: r Ma 5, ; 

Thee. Chadwick . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jane E. McPherson May 29, 1838 Alleghenytown 
John Jones Both of 


Martha Wendell 
James Hayden 
Marian Lawder 


William L, McCowan 
Miriam Jane Matthews 


Andrew Burns 
Catherine Annles 
Thomas Force 


Catherine Muderwood 


Porter R. Sawyer 
Elizabeth J. Becker 
John Sloan 
Margaret Lymass 
John Daugherty 
Mary Ann Wilson 
Samuel Brentlinger 


Elizabeth Richardson 


John Hulse 

Mrs, Ann Boyer 
Robert Herdman 
Jane Snodgrass 
Senick Portzler 
Eleanor Walkinshaw 
Cornelius Curry 


April 11, 1838 
Pittsburgh, 
Feb. 23, 1837 
Pittsburgh, 
Mar. 11, 1837 
Birmingham, 
Mar. 16, 1837 
Pittsburgh, 
Mar. 23, 1837 
Pittsburgh, 
Mar. 27, 1837 
Pittsburgh, 
Mar. 30, 1837 
Pittsburgh, 
Apr. 20, 1837 
Pittsburgh, 
April 26, 1837 
Pittsburgh, 
May 9, 1837 
Pittsburgh, 
May 30 
Pittsburgh, 
June 6 


Pittsburgh Pa. 
Northern Liberty 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Both of 

Pittsburgh 


Birmingham Mar. 16, 


Pittsburgh 
Birmingham 
Pittsburgh Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Both of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Allegheny Co. 
—ae Co. 
Both of 
Pittsburgh Pa. 
Both of 
ata Pa, 
Thelda 
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Parties 
Hannah Williamson 
William Elixander 
Mary Wire 
James Homer 
Nancy A. Drummet 
Francis A. Frittrey 
Elizabeth J. Walker 
Thos. Marshall 
Margaret Chadwick 
J. Wright 
Barbary Bener 
James White 
Doreas Trimble 
Samuel Nixon 
Jane Steel 
Samuel Ward 
May Achison 
Francis B. Kernan 
Margaret Robinson 
Henry Hadonnet 
Eliza Turner 
John Shinner 
Mary Brown 
Fred Davis 
Sara Haselett 
Samuel Barnes 
Jane Mulvenon 
Calvin B. Doty 
Lucinda Carr 
Robert Dickson 
Mary A. Hunker 
Adam B. Rook 
Elizabeth W. Clark 





Parties 
John Crawford 
Barbara Wilson 
Allen C. Hallowwell 
Elizabeth Morison 
Hugh Thomson 
Mary Boyer 
Walter Worell 
Jane Armor 
Harrison Graham 
Elizabeth Thomly 
John Fullerton 
Matty Galothen 
Thos. Stanford 
Jane Duncan 
William Wetherly 
Amealia Sherman 
Charles Gearing 








When Celebrated 
Sept. 16, 1838 


Sept. 25 

Oct. 2, 1838 
Nov. 13 
Nov. 22 

. 20th 

. 20th 

. 31, 1839 
Jan. 31 

Feb, 21 

Feb 23 
March 26 
March 26 
April 23 
April 30 
April 20th 
May 26, 1840 


MARRIAGES BY C. E. BABCOCK : 


When Celebrated 
Feb. 26, 39 
April 1, 18389 
April 3, 1839 
May 8, 1839 
May 11, 1839 
May 21, 
May 30, 


1839 
1839 


June 10, 1839 


Eliza Anne Adlington June 18, 1839 


Residence 
Cannonsburg 
Pittsburgh 
Harrisburg 
Both of 

Pittsburgh 
Both of 

Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh Twp. 
Both of i! 

Pittsburgh 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Pittsburgh 
St. Clair, Pa. 


Pittsburgh 


Both of 
Pittsburgh 
Both of 
Pittsburgh 
Both of 
Pittsburgh 
Both of 
Pittsburgh 


-+--o=- 


Alleghenytown 


Residence 
Pittsburgh 
Indiana Twp. 
Both of 

Pittsburgh 
Allegheny Co. 


Both of 
Pittsburgh 
Allegheny 


Both of 


Baltimore 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh 
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MARRIAGES BY C. D. BATELLE 


Parties 
William T. Briggs 
Margaret Stewart 
James Robinson 
Mary Jane Pierce 
William Gibson 
Eliz. Ann Pickering 
Elias Matzlere 
Esther Scandredd 
James McCauley 
Elizabeth A. McGlaughlin 
William Davis 
Maria Neal 
Isaac Spaulding 
Cynthia Anne Mathews 
Thomas M, Barbins 
Elizabeth A. Montgomery 
William Hall 
Isabella Graham 
Robert Findley 
Eve Smith 
Owen I. Beckley 
Nancy Cimmerman 


When Celebrated 


Aug. 17, 1839 
Sept. 10th 
Sept. 12 
Sept. 12 
Sept. 19 
Nov. 14 
Nov. 14 
Oct. 10th. 
Jan. 2, 1840 
Feb. 6th. 
March 23, 


Residence 


Near 
Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 
Allehenytown 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh 


Alleghenytown 


Pittsburgh 
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The Pittsburgh Gazette 
October 14, 1793. 


OHIO PACKET BOATS. 


Two Boats for the prefent will 
fet out from Pittsburgh for Cin- 
cinnati, and return to Pittsburgh in 
the following manner, viz. 

Firft Boat will leave Pittsburgh 
on Monday next, the 21ft inftant, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, and 
return to Pittsburgh, fo as to be 
ready to fail again in four weeks 
from the above date. 

Second Boat will leave Pittsburgh 
on Monday the 5th of November 
next, and return to Pittsburgh in 
four weeks as above. 

And fo on regularly, each Boat 
performing the voyage to and from 
Pittsburgh to Cincinnati once in 
every four weeks. 

Two Boats, in addition to the 
above will fhortly be completead 
and regulated in fuch manner, that 
one Boat of the four will fet out 
weekle from Pittsburgh to Cincin- 
nati, and return in like manner. 

The Proprietor of thefe Boats 
having maturely confidered the 
many inconveniences and dangers 
incident to the common method hith- 
erto adopted of navigating the Ohio, 
and being influenced by a love of 
philanthropy and defire of being 
ferviceable to the public, has taken 
great pains to render the accommo- 
dations on board the Boats as agree- 
able and convenient as they could 
poffible be made. 

No danger need be apprehended 
from the enemy, as every perfon on 
board will be under cover, made 
proof againft rifle or mufket balls, 
and convenient port holes for firing 
out of. Each of the Boats are armed 
with fix pieces carrying a pound 
ball; alfo a number of good mufkets, 
and amply fupplied with neceffary 
ammunition, ftrongly manned with 


choice hands, and the mafter of ap- 
proved knowledge. 

A feparate cabbin from that de- 
figned for the men, is partitioned off 
in each Boat for ‘the accomodating 
Ladies on their paffage. Conven- 
iences are confructed on board each 
boat, fo as to render landing unnec- 
effary, as it might, at times, be at- 
tended with danger. 

Rules and Regulations for main- 
taining order on board, and for the 
good management of the Boats, and 
Tables accurately calculated of the 
rates of Freightage for paffengers, 
and carriage of Letters to and from 
Pittsburgh to Cincinnati, alfo a 
Table of the exact time of the ar- 
rival and departure to and from the 
different places on the Ohio, Be- 
tween Pittsburgh and _ Cincinnati, 
may be feen on board each Boat; 

Paffingers will be fupplied with 
provifion and liquors of all kinds, of 
the firft quality, at the moft rea- 
fonable rates poffible. Perfons de- 
firous of working their paffage will 
be admitted on finding themfelves, 
fubject, however, to the fame order 
and directions from the mafter of 
the Boats, as the reft of the work- 
ing hands of the Boat’s crew. 

An Office of Insurance will be 
kept at Pittsburgh, Limeftone, and 
Cincinnati, where perfons defirous 
of having their property infured 
may apply. The rates of infurance 
will be moderate. 

For Freight or paffage apply at 
the Infurance Office, or to the Maf- 


ter on Board. 
JACOB MYERS. 
Pittsburgh, October 14, 1793. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
May 29, 1794. 


BOATMEN WANTED 


To be employed on board light 
boats, in tranfporting a weekly 
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Mail from Wheeling to Limeftone. 
Active young men defirous of en- 
gaging in the above bufinefs, for the 
period of one year, on producing 
certificates or other fatisfactory tef- 
timony of their fobriety and fidelity, 
at the Quarter Mafter’s Office, Pitts- 


burgh, will be immediately em- 
ployed on liberal terms. 
A contract will be entered into 


for carrying a weekly MAIL, from 
Pittsburgh to Wheeling, via Wash- 
ington.) the whole diftance to be 
rode in one day. Apply as above. 
ISAAC CRAIG, 

Deputy Quarter Mafter General. 

Pittsburgh, May 29, 1794, 
* * 


* 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
Auguft 26, 1793. 


The partnerfhip of TURNBULL- 
MARMIE, having diffolved the 22d 
inftant, all perfons who have claims 
againft them are hereby defired to 
render the same to Peter Marmie, 
at Alliance Iron Works, on Jacob’s 
creek, or to William Turnbull, at 
Pittfburgh, on or before the 1ft day 
of October next, and 

All perfons indebted to the late 
partnerfhip of Craig, Bayard, & Co. 
or Turnbull & Marmie, are hereby 
requefted to pay the fame to Wil- 
liam Turnbull, who is impowered to 
fettle and receive payments. 
Pittfburgh, Auguft 26, 1793. 

x 


* * 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
February 20, 1794. 
LOTS for Sale, in the New Town of 
EAST LIBERTY. 
This delightful place is accommo- 
dated with every advantage that 
could be defired, lying contiguous to 
the river Youghiogeny, on a gentle 
declivity, and a confiderable height 
from the river, the appearance is 
auguft and elegant, and fituated in 
the heart of a beautiful and fertile 
country, and at a confiderable dif- 
tance from any place of market 
muft of confequence fhortly become 
an eminent place for trade. 





It lies on the main road from 
Uniontown to Greenfburg, and near 
the road from the Broadford to 
Brownfville, Redftone old fort, and 
likewife on the road leading from 
Meafon’s to Jacob’s creek Iron 
works at nearly an equal diftance 
from each. 

There is one merchant mill join- 
ing the town, and feveral others at 
a fmall diftance from it—there are 
likewife two faw mills adjoining it, 
and as the Boat building bufinefs 
will be carried on here, thofe inclin- 
ng to go to Kentucky, or the adja- 
cent fettlements, may be fupplied 
with Boats on very moderate terms. 
It is in a flourishing ftate, and 
tradefmen of all kinds will meet 
with encouragement. The price of 
lots will be moderate. Thofe in- 
clining to purchafe may apply to 
the fubfcriber on the premifes. 

JOSHUA DICKERSON. 
February 20, 1794. 


* ok 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
January 22, 1795. 


PHILADELPHIA and PITTS- 
BURGH MAILS. 


Proposals will be received at the 
General Poft Office until the 31ft 
day of March next, inclufively, for 
carrying the Mails of the United 
States between Philadelphia and 
Pittfburgh, the times of arrival and 
departure to be as follows:— 

Receive the Mail at Philadelphia 
every Saturday at half paft eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon and deliver 
it at Pittfburgh every Friday at 
noon. 

Returning receive the mail at 
Pittfburgh every Friday at five 
o’clock in the afternoon, and deliver 
it at Philadelphia the next Friday 
at noon. 

Note 1, The contract will be 
made to commence on the 18th day 
of April next, and continue in force 
until the 1ft day of Apri] 1799. 

Note 2. Should the hours of re- 


ceiving and delivering the mail be 
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found inconvenient to the public, 
the Poft Mafter General may at any 
time change them, provided that if 
fuch changes fhould prove injurious 
to the contractors, they fhall not be 
made without an adequate compen- 
fation previoufly ftipulated. 

Note 3. For every hour’s delay in 
delivering the mail at Pittfburgh 
and Philadelphia after the times pre- 
fcribed the contractor fhall forfeit 
one dollar. And no excufes to fave 
a forfeiture for delays fhall be ad- 
mitted, unlefs reafonable proof be 
produced to the Poft Mafter Gen- 
eral, that the delays were occa- 
fioned by the impoffibility of rivers. 

Note 4. The contractors fhall be 
refponfible for the fidelity of the 
perfons, to whom they entruft the 
mails. 

General Poft Office. 
Philadelphia, January 29, 1795. 


* * * 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
May 1, 1793. 


A Reward of TEN DOLLARS for 
Jofhua Gift, who deferted from this 
garrifon on the 27th ult. He is 
about 5 feet 8 inches high, fair com- 
plexion, fhort hair, his cheeks and 
ankles are fwelled with the dropfy; 
his rout is fuppofed to be by Wafh- 
ington. It is probable he will pafs 
for one of the difcharged. 
SAMUEL ANDREWS, 
Lieut. Comdt. 

Fort Fayette, May 1, 1793. 


ae * * 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
December 2, 1793. 


RANAWAY from the subfcriber, 
from Redftone Old Fort, on the 30th 
of November laft, a Negro Man 
named JERRY, by trade a _ black- 
fmith, of a yellowifh complexion, 
about 34 or 35 years old, about 5 
feet 9 inches high; he had on when 
he went away a fuit of white plains, 
but very probably may change them, 
as he has a fuit of green ditto with 
him, he is fond of fpirits, and when 


a little intoxicated is apt to ftam- 
mer. 

Alfo, a Negro Woman named 
NANNY, about 45 years old, very 
black; fhe had on when fhe went 
away a fuit of green-plains. I ex- 
pect they will go the road to Win- 
chefter, in Virginia, or they may at- 
tempt to pafs for free negroes—but 
I am under an apprehenfion that 
they be concealed or harboured by 
fome white perfon in that neigh- 
bourhood. Any perfon that will ap- 
prehend faid negroes, and deliver 
them to Mr. John Forker, of Brownf- 
ville, who is fully authorifed to re- 
ceive them, fhall be rewarded 
Twenty-Pounds, Virginia money, or 
One Hundred Dollars, if delivered to 
the fubfcriber in Scott county, Ken- 
tucky. 

Matcalfe De Graffenriedt. 
Pittfburgh, December 2, 1793. 


* * * 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
December 30, 1793. 

The subfcriber informs the public 
that he has opened a House of EN- 
TERTAINMENT in the Town of 
Wafhington, in the houfe that Jam- 
es Rofs, Efq. formerly occupied— 
He also carries on the SADDLER 
Bufinefs in its various branches, on 
the loweft terms, Produce will be 
taken in payment for any bufinefs 
in the faddlery. Any gentleman who 
will favor him with their cufton in 
either branch may rely on punctu- 
ality and agreeable attendance by 
the publics humble fervant, 

JOHN FISHER. 
December 30th, 1793. 


* * #* 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
April 29, 1793. 


By virtue of a writ of expeddi- 
tioni exponas to me directed, will be 
expofed to fale by public vendue, at 
the town of Greenfburgh, in the 
county of Weftmoreland, on the 27th 
day of May next, the following val- 
uable defcribed Tracts of Land, fit- 
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uate formerly in the county of Weft- 
moreland, but now in the county of 
Allegheny, on the bank of the Alle- 
gheny river, about five miles from 
the town of Pittfburgh. 

No. 1. Containing 186 acres and 
133 perches, with the ufual allow- 
ance; bounded by a tract in the pof- 
feffion of Samuel Ewalt, and the 
Allegheny river. 

No. 2. Adjoining the latter, fur- 
veyed upon application, No. 20, con- 
taining 506 acres and 26 perches, 
and allowance; whereon is the man- 
fion houfe, late of GEORGE CRO- 
GHAN, decd. 

No. 3, Adjoining the last de- 
fcribed, containing 228 acres and 82 
perches, and allowance. 

No. 4. A plantation now in the 
poffeffion of Captain Heth, contain- 
ing 435 acres, and allowance, ad- 
joining the tract laft defcribed. 

No. 5. A plantation containing 
553 acres and 100 perches, and al- 
lowance, furveyed on application No. 
23, and adjoining the last defcribed 
place, with the refpective appurten- 
ances, as the fame were refpectively 
furveyed and returned, into the 
Land Office of Pennfylvania, for the 
faid GEORGE CROGHAN; all 
feized and taken in execution as the 
property of GEORGE CROGHAN, 
Efq. deceafed, at the fuit of the ex- 
ecutors of Jofeph Spear, Efquire, 
deceafed, and to be fold by 

JOHN BRANDON, Sheriff. 
April 29, 1793. 

The executors of Jofeph Spear, 
Efq., deceafed, conceive it their duty 
to requeft the creditors of his ef- 
tate, to attend the fale by them- 
felves or agents; as the lands above 
defcribed are the only funds from 
which they can extract payment. 

The creditors or reprefentatives 
of GEORGE CROGHAN are deeply 
interefted in the difpofition of this 
valuable property; it would be very 
pleafing to the executors of Jofeph 
Spear, fhould they attend. 

April 29, 1793. 
TAKE NOTICE: 


The fubfcriber is authorifed to 
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inform thofe who may be difpofed 
to purchafe a tract of land adver- 
tifed for fale by John Brandon, 
Sheriff of Weftmoreland county; 
No. 4, now in the poffeffion of Cap- 
tain Heth, containing 453 acres and 
allowance, faid to be the property 
of COL. GEORGE CROGHAN, de- 
ceafed, and to be fold at Greenf- 
burgh on the 27th inftant, that the 
title of faid land is fully vefted in 
Col. William Heth, of Henrico coun- 
ty, Virginia. 

Thofe who may be vain enough to 
purchafe the fame after this notice, 
will undoubtedly purchafe a lawfuit 
with it, and will probably terminate 
but little to their advantage. 

A. TANNEHILL. 
Pittsburgh, May 13, 1793. 

Whereas by the will of COL. 
GEORGE CROGHAN, no act done by 
any executor is valid, without the 
approbation of Barnard Gratz. And 
whereas, I am conftituted an attor- 
ney in fact for Barnard Gratz, I do 
hereby make known to all perfons, 
that any contract made with, or any 
payment made to William Powell, or 
any other of the executors without 
fuch approbation, or mine, fhall not 
be regarded. In the mean time all 
perfons are warned not to trefpafs, 
by cutting wood, or otherwife, upon 
the lands of the late GEORGE 


CROGHAN, 
MICHAEL GRATZ. 
Pittsburgh, May 23, 1793. 
TO THE PUBLIC 

I Think it has always been held 
good in law, that when a perfon has 
been appointed an executor of the 
laft will and teftament of a perfon 
deceafed, that all his legal acts rela- 
tive to fuch eftate to be incontro- 
vertible, and from this belief, I 
ftand convinced, that the will fo 
made cannot be changed in any de- 
gree except by the teftator, confe- 
quently Mr. Michael Gratz muft 


have had fome private influence on 
the ghoft of the late GEORGE CRO- 
GHAN, for he roundly afferts to the 
public, that any act done by me can- 
not, and fhall not have effect, and 
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moreover warns all perfons from 
having any thing to do with me as 
an executor of the eftate of the late 
GEORGE CROGHAN, when it is 
well known that I have been the act- 
ing character ever fince his deceafe, 
and continue fo until Mr. Gratz pro- 
duces his ideal will, which he has 
found among the tombs of the Jew- 
ifh fynagogue; and I hereby warn 
all perfons trefpaffing in any de- 
gree whatfoever on any of the prem- 
ises of the faid CROGHAN, as I am 
determined to enforce the law 
againft any perfon that may act 
contrary thereto. 
WILLIAM POWELL. 

Pittsburgh, June 27, 1793. 


% * * 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
August 20, 1793. 


WHEREAS we purchafed at public 
fale by the Sheriff, tracts of land 
fold under judgment againft the ef- 
tate of GEORGE CROGHAN, and 
known by the name lft. Hunt’s Hill, 
2d. Valentine’s place and 3d, CRO- 
GHAN’S old place. This is to for- 
warn all perfons not to take and 
carry off any timber, grain, or other 
things from the faid lands, or pur- 
chafe from them that do, under peril 
of a profecution that fhall ensue 
thereon, 

BARNABAS HILANDS, 

CONRAD WINBIDDLE, 

CHRISTOPHER WALTOUR. 
Auguft 20, 1793. 

a 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
July 27, 1793. 
NOTICE 
THE members of the Fire Com- 
pany are warned to attend this Eve- 


ning at M’Mafter’s Tavern, precife- 
ly at 6 o’clock. It is wifhed that the 


meeting may be general, as feveral 
matters of importance will be of- 
fered. Each member will pleafe be 
prepared to difcharge all arrears of 
dues and fines. 

EBENEZER DENNY, Clerk. 
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Pittsburgh, July 27, 1793. 
* A monthly meeting of the 
Pittfburgh Mechanical Society will 
be held on Monday Evening next, at 
Captain M’Mafter’s Tavern. The 
members are requefted to attend 
accordingly. 
JAMES HENRY, SEC. P. T. 
July 26, 1793. 


zo He % 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
August 17, 1793. 
PUBLIC NOTICE 


THE fubfcriber being influenced 
by a wish to ferve thofe who conde- 
feend to honor him with the care of 
their children as a teacher, begs 
leave to inform them in geieral, 
that in order to prevent playing tru- 
ant he had adopted a general rule, 
that whoever abfents himfelf un- 
duely, and returns without any fig- 
nature from his parent or guardian, 
fhall undergo the pain of correction, 
without difcrimination. 

JOHN HARGY. 
Pittsburgh, Auguft 17, 1793. 


* * uk 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
August 12, 1793. 


LIGHT HORSE 


SUCH perfons within the bounds 
of Allegheny county as are willing 
te form themfelves into a TROOP 
of LIGHT HORSE, conformably to 
the 3d and 5th fections of the act 
entitled, 

“An Act for the Regulation 
of the Militia of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania,” 

are hereby NOTIFIED to attend on 
Tuefday evening the 3d of Septem- 
ber, (being the fecond day of Al- 
legheny county court) at the houfe 
of Captain John M’ Mafters, in 
Pittfburgh, to elect their officers. 
PRESLEY NEVILL, 

Brigade Infpector. 

Auguft 12, 1793. 








The Pittsburgh Gazette 
December 19, 1793. 


MARRIED, on Tuefday evening 
laft, Mr. STEELE SEMPLE, Attor- 
ney at Law, to the accomplifhed 
Mifs KITTY FOWLER, daughter of 
Captain George Fowler, of Wing- 
field, Allegheny county. 

And on Thurfday evening, Mr. 


ISAAC GREGG, merchant, to the 
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amiable Mifs SIDNEY ORMSBY, 
daughter of Mr. John Ormfby, fen. 
of this town. 

MARRIED, on Monday evening 
laft, Mr. EBENEZER DENNY, 
merchant, to Mifs NANCY WIL- 
KINS, daughter of John Wilkins, 
Efquire, 

June, 1793. 


—Emma D. Poole, Librarian. 





























Members of the Historical Soriety 
of Western Pennsylvania 
Who Pied in 1923 


MRS. FRANK HALL MURDOCH 
MRS. AGNES J. BORLAND 
MRS. R. C. BATE 

MISS MARY A. DAVIS 

REV. E. M. McCKEEVER 

MR. CHARLES S. HUBBARD 
MR. SAMUEL W. BLACK 
MR. EUGENE HARTFIEL 
MR. GEORGE W. ALLEN 
MR. CHARLES J. DUKE 
HON. WILLIAM H. GRAHAM 
MR. A. CLARKE BANE 

MR. ANDREW S. McSWIGEN 
MR. HENRY F. LYNCH 














